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UK. Unit Trust Managers of the year* 


Unit lYust form guide 

. . . Two groups deserve a big hand. Perpetual . . .achieved a 100% 
record in boih periods (one year and three years): A I! their trusts . 
performed above average. .. .» • 9WSBji9B^^ 

J « ? ‘ ' SUNDAY TIMES 4th \hn \st, 

PerpetuaPs the top performer 

. . . Perpetual takesThe Observer’s 1985 Unit Trust Managers 
of the Year award. A richly deserved award Its investment 
team -chairman Mariyn Arbib, Bob Yerbury, Scott 
McGlashanand Martin Rasch- have been producing 
performance plums well for many ye ars... 

' *BBaanaia «(*/)«••« 

International Growth Fund The Offshore 

In the eleven years since launching the Is an international un 

Group’s first unit trust in the United Kingdom. immensely suecessfu 
Perpetual has earned an enviable reputation us the U.K. based lnu 

for consistent — Launched on the 23n 

investment £ 30,000 E 27 . 9/0 : 


Who is the best of the biggest unit Managers? 

. . .awards for consistency to Perpetual . . . for achieving a place 
in the lop live for nil the years shown. (One year, two years, 
three years, lo u r years, fl vc yea rs and tc n yea rs. ) ggm 


investment 

success. 

The lop 
authorised 
fund over the 
eleven year 
period to 
17th June 
my 


C2S.OOO 
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120000 

I 

i IS. 000 
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2,6972 




vi.vKI 15th Dec 7J5 

The Offshore Growth Fund 

Is an international unit trust based on the same 
immensely successful investment philosophy 
as the U.K. based International Growth Fund. 
Launched on the 23rd January 1983. the Fund 
invests in a wide spread of leading companies 
from the world's principal stock markets. 


QailgStffgrapH iMjuiv *5 
Unit Thist Managers of the year 

...Over the year, every single Perpetual Fund has moved into 
the black . . .Over the last 12 months, the Perpetual Funds have 
produced an average weighted performance of 27.7 percent... 

* MONEY MAiiAZINEDvc Vtf 


...nil 


SX'SS UP 168.5% 

since launch on 23rd January 1983 

For more specialist investors:- 

The Offshore The Offshore Emerging 


Please send me details (on the terms nr which alone all 
applications will beconsidcrcdi. I 

Please lick bnx. 8 

□ Offshore Growth Fund □ Offshore American Fund _ 
*j- Q . □ Offshore H merging Cum pun ie* Fund | 

Perpetual Unit Trust Munagmenl (Jersey) 
Limited, PO Box 45*3, Norwich Union House, W 
Church Street, St. H el ier, Jersey. I 

Channel Islands. nil 


...22 30lli Seplemljer 86 
IllhScpI |7ih Ju 


American Fund 

UP 107,1% 

since launch on the 
21st April 1984 

IIIWMIIII! Ill Muck 
ni.irkclM.I Nt.nl> -\iir-ir,, 


Companies Fund 

UP 80. 5% 

since launch on 
8th April 1985 

■ iniL'siiiiu inicmaiion.ilU in 
imlii\ \ ni< ire !■ \viiiiiL- 1. 1 .iiip.mic*. 
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Howe snubbed 


EVERYBODY whom 10 important for Sir 
Geoffrey Howe to see in South Africa has 
refused to see him. The British Foreign 
Secretary was told by President P. W. Botha 
that he was too busy to see him this week — 
though he may find lime later in the month. 
Bishop Tutu and the Rev Allan Boesak said 
they would refuse to meet him and Winnie 
Mandela said her imprisoned husband 
Nelson would not meet him either. Sir 
Geoffrey went instead to Zambia and 
Zimbabwe lo confer with President Kaunda 
and Mr Mugabe about the South African 
crisis. The Church of England’s General 
Synod, meeting in York voted overwhelm- 
ingly to urge the British government to 
impose economic sanctions against South 
Africa. At the beginning of the debate a 
message was read from Bishop Tutu. 
"Please, please stand by us,” it said. “We are 
moving daily further into repression. We 
are going back into the dark ageB.” 

(Report, page 4) 


St 3Hon3c 


France and New Zealand have agreed 
that the French secret service officers at 
present serving ten-year sentences in 
New Zealand for their part in blowing 
up the Greenpeace ship Rainbow War- 
rior shall be transferred to the French 
island of Hao in French Polynesia for 
three years' "confinement". The release 
of Major Alain Mafart and Captain 


“WE HAVE TO HAH6 ON TO CHANGE ITS DIRECTION* 
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.Mcbjmock 


Dominique Frieur is pari of a deal 
arranged by the UN Secretary-General, 
Mr Perez de Cuellar, under which New 
Zealand gets a French apology, nearly 
£5 millions in compensation, and an end 
to French obstruction of New Zealand 
imports to the EEC. Below we give a 
personel French view of fhe affair by Le 
Monde's Jacques Amalric. 


The end of the affair? 


SO THE PROCEDURE adopted with the 
choice of Perez de Cuellar as mediator has 
worked. The UN Secretary-General sent to 
the French and New Zealand leaders his 
proposals for settling the dispute over the 
Rainbow Warrior incident. Since the twp 
capitals had announced beforehand they 
would abide by the mediator's directives, we 
can look forward to Beeing a rapid change 
in the situation of the two French officers 
who have been held in New Zealand for 
almost a year. 

France and New Zealand had each sent a 
memorandum to the mediator in which they 
defined the minimum they were prepared to 
accept. The “verdict" is in a way a synthesis 
of the two texts. 

New Zealand Prime Minister David 
Lange has not forgotten that he has to face 
an electipn in 1987, perhaps before, and 
thpt his conservative opjionents will not fail 
to use against him his boast of a few months 
ago that Dominique Prieur and. Alain 
Mafart would serve out their hill terras in 
New Zealand. 

It is the endless customs pinpricks 
employed by France against certain New 
Zealand goods (in particular, wool and 
sheep's brains) , and the suspension' of NZ 
lamb . imports by New Caledonia which 
helped ' to change the impetuous David 
Lange's mind. All the more, so', as prance 
had another economic ace up jts sleeve — 
the renewal at the end of July of the butter 
agreement between New Zealand and the 

eec, ; , 

, Lange was able to gauge French determi- 
nation during, his tour of several European 
countries: most of the people he spoke to — 
except Prime , Minister Margaret Thatcher 
— advised him to make a deal. -It: was Dutch 1 
Prime Minister Lubbers, who talked Lange 
into accepting the principle '-of mediation,, 
which was the only way Lange could 


gracefully go back on his hardline declara- 
tions. Perez de Cuellar's personality helped 
in having the agreement worked out very 
quickly. 

What did Lange want in exchange for the 
early release of Prieur and Mafart? First, an 
apology from France, compensation and the 


Nakasone and the rise 
in Japanese firepower 


EVEN his most strident critics must 
concede that the Liberal Democratic Party's 
victory in the Japanese elections was a 
stunning personal triumph for Prime Minis- 
ter Yasuhiro Nakasone. < Report , page 6 ). He 
called the elections (unusually. Tor both 
upper and lower houses) against the advice 
of party colleagues, at a time when the 
appreciating yen was blunting the country’s 
competitiveness and barely two months 
since commentators were writing him off 
after a poor personal showing at the Tokyo 
Economic Summit. 

But instead of political hara-kiri, Mr 
Nakasone emerged with a landslide, win- 
ning over 300 seats in the important Lower 
House of Parliament, converting a 
threadbare majority 1 courtesy of other 
parties) into an absolute minority. This 
compares with 271 needed to control all 
standing committees, which was reckoned to 
be the minimum needed to uvoid political 
oblivion. But, curiously. Mr Nakasone 
suffered the humiliation of finishing second 
behind former Prime Minister Fukuda — 
his arch LDP faction rival who had opposed 
an election — in their own multiseat 
constituency. 

Whatever face he has lost locally has 
more than been made up for nationally, 
where he now has a popular mandate which 
may force the LDP to bend its own rules to 
allow him to continue ns leader for a third 
term. That is what the election is really all 
about, despite inscrutable disclaimers. Un- 
less the party changes the rules he will have 
to stond down as leuder in October. 

The outcome has important consequences 
for the rest of the world. Mr Nakaaone's 


administration has been characterised 
increasing internationalisation abr 
flanked by an ominous increase in natio 
ism at home. He has tried to open 
reluctant Japanese markets to West 
products und financial services to head 
protectionist pressures and to incrc 
Japan's role on the world stage. This 
contrary Lo national instincts tto 
Japanese) and to the country’s labyrint) 
distibution system. Nothing much hap pc 
unLil a soaring yen (helped by a declii 
dollar) dented the competitiveness of 
pan’s industrial machine and started a t 
wave of proleBL from manufacturers, 
even this (nur the fact that the econ 
actually contracted in the first quai 
prevented an LDP victory which the r 
kets perversely celebrated, with the 
rising lo 11 new record "high.” 

Mr Nakasone' a ambition of gr enter rc 
nition for Japan in the world is bucket 
an assertive defence policy based on 
assumption that Japan must have t 
firepower to be respected in the world. ' 
greater extent than the rivals who nr 
replace him. Mr Nakasone (who has a 
cated getting rid of the “peace clause’’ ii 
constitution) is leading the Japanese 
sensua from the front on the issu 
increased military power. Of course, 
seen always as "defence” spending bu 
the momentum builds up, the distin< 
between what might be used for defem 
attack is in danger of becoming increasi 
blurred. If Mr Nakasone's victory leads 
more militaristic nation then it will bi 
not just for Japan, but for the rest o 
world. 


Two deaths in Malaysia 


normalisation of trade relations. 

The French Government wanted to get it 
over with before the question of New 
Zealand butter came up for a vote in the 
EEC. An agreemfent ' between Paris and 
Wellington does not. • however, mean that 
French-New Zealand relations have been 
completely normalised. Wellington has 
made no sfecret of its intention to continue 
its struggle to make the South Pacific a 
nuclear-free zone, which means pitting a 
stop to the Moruroa nuclear tests. Then 
again, the New Zealanders have already 
criticised the Chirac government decision 
to halt the reforms in New Caledonia and 
have pointed out that they are in favour of 
this French possession becoming 
independent. 

In short, France’s image is' not about to' 
iinprove in the Pacific,’ where it is increas- 
ingly seen as an arrogant power, insensi- 
tive, arid ignoring the realities. Perhaps, all 
the same, the Rainbow Warrior incident 
will hdve brought home to French leaders 
that New Zealand is not inhabited by 
Britons, but provincial puritans, ruraVfolk' 
who ate as confident of their rights as tpey 
are unshakable bn their ethics; . ! ' • 

(Report, page 6) 


WITHIN Malaysia's jurisdiction the death 
penalty is mandatory for drug traffickers. 
To describe the death penalty as barbaric, 
medieval, and inhumane, as Australian 
spokesmen did on Monday may very well be 
accurate. In our view it is. But Malaysia is 
only one of many countries to practise it Hnd 
almost every other has practised it within 
living memory (the last execution in Aus- ' 
tralia was in 1967). Therefore Malaysia 
cannot be singled out for criticism solely oil 
that score. Secondly, Malaysia applies the 
death penalty for offences other than 
murder. But it is not unique in that. Indeed 
the death penalty is still technically on the 
statute book in Britain- for treason (Act of 
1814) and piracy (1837). Thirdly, the two 
wretched .victims of Malaysian law’ -were 
Australians, one also with' British national*- 
ity. Thirty Malaysians and several others 
from Singapore have already been executed 
for drug offence^, and the law 'must be 
colour-blind: surely no one who protests 
about the sentences on Kevin Barlow and 
Brian Chambers will disagree with that. 
These considerations do not mitigate the 
acute. distress of the two men’s families or 
atone, for their shortened lives, but thoy 
. may explain .why . there haa been a measure 
of .embarrassment in any protests mounted 
or requests- for clemency made. The Prime 


Minister acted, it is said, as a mothi 
behalf of a mother. It was a good thing 
But her appeal could hardly have 
other than unavailing. 

On the scale of offences, traffickii 
heroin paw ranks very high in j 
condemnation: as high perhaps as 
. blooded murder and higher than 
blooded because the victims are forcei 
, suffering and may well die as a result. 
Pope this week called it "a new and 
subtle form of slavery, sometimes a al 
more fearful than that of the Negro s 
Ho was speaking in Colombia, 
supplies 80 per cent of the world’s coi 
But judicial killing must remain abh- 
even in these circumstances, on prir 
■ grounds but also .-.because there is i 
the ohpnce of a wrongful, convictioi 
ordeal of Chambers and Barlow hat 
two and a half years long, and age 
also. In that sense they and' their Tt 
have been cjoubiy punished. -But de 
the IgW’s.dxOcqtfon caritwfc itself be gi 
far clemency when', as in the UhitecH 
-the appeal procedures are themselve 
and l aborious. If Malaysia fell into lin 
other countries by abolishing the pen 
would earn some congratulations. T 
has not dona so js not groups -enough 
to bo condemned. - 
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How Britain paved the way for apartheid 


There Beams to be little under- 
standing in the media, and even on 
the part of some MPa, of Britain*a 
very great share in the 
responsibility for the present terri- 
ble state of affairs in South Africa. 
Britain has a direct constitutional 
responsibility for the long and 
agonising process of exploitation, 
theft of land and property, and 
disenfranchisement of the black 
people of South Africa, and their 
deliberate exclusion from any prof- 
it, and their fair share of the 
wealth that their unremitting 
hard labour, under brutal oppres- 
sion, has helped to create. - 
Paul Kruger once said that one 
who would create the future must 
not forget the paa^ we have 
conveniently forgotten oiir part in 
the crimes against humanity com- 
mitted in South Africa. Compro- 
mise with the Boers and their 
policies towards the blacks became 
entrenched in treaties and consti- 
tutions*/ it suited our exploitation 
of mineral and agricultural wealth 
and provided cheap labour con- 
trolled by crushing force. It led 
inexorably to segregation of all tho 
races, to the evil system of apart- 
heid, to white supremecy for profit 
and a totalitarian state that now 
threatens the proAt it was meant 
to defend and the peace and 
prosperity of the whole of southern 
Africa, if not tho world. 

Twenty-five million black people 
are enslaved by apartheid today. 






ob their forefathers were enslaved 
by the first Boers to arrive in the 
Cape In. 1652, over 300 years ago. 
Incompetent and disastrous inter- 
ventions by a succession of British 
governments rince 1806 were the 
direct cause of thiB. 

We ard In duty bound to inter- 
vene again, this time effectively, to 
put right the wrongs we have done 
since we Beized the Cape 180 years 
ago. The 142 years in the British 
Empire, including 104 years of 
direct British rule, have left the 
blacks worse off than when we 
arrived. At first we repealed the 
‘ more offensive of the Boer laws, 
but after 100 years of wars, having 
gained complete political control, 
we made the move that doomed the 
blacks. The Boer Republics were 
allowed to disenfranchise all non- 
wliites. 

In 1910 this was entrenched in 
tho new Union constitution, ap- 
proved by the British government, 
despite strenuous protests by tho 
blacks and dire warnings of disas- 
ter by eminent and knowledgeable 

^ both here and In the Union. 

3 the Native Land Act forced 
blacks off land they had owned or 
been tenants on for years; they 
were driven to squalid shanty 
towns in the cities, or to the barren 
desolate “reserves 1 ' — now the 
"homelands" or Bantuatans. 

In 1948 the Nazi sympathisers or 
the Broedorbond swept to power in 
tho post war elections. These men. 


Unfair to the Elizabethans 


The comparison tlmt Jane 
McLoughlin makes between the 
“often obnoxious young people" in 
tho City and Drako, Raleigh and 
Sir Philip Sidney is ui\just and 
inaccurate (July 6). None of these 
men was an “odious oxhibitionistic 
bore." 

Drake was a resourceful and 
courageous leader and a skilled 
seaman. Sir Walter Raleigh was 
the author of some of our fineBL 
poems as well as a scholarly 
hiatoiy. He also researched into 
chemistry, if we ore to believe 
Aubrey. Sir Philip Sidney’s Arca- 
dia and his sonnets are mqjor 
works or literature. 

It is crazy to compare them with 
jqjuna youths ripping oft the world 
at the behest of some greedy 
financiers. 

The grace end courage shown by 
Raleigh and Sidney at their deaths 
have no relevance at all to the 
venality and squalor of contempo- 


rary i-AMidon. Cull you imagino a 
commodities denier giving away 
valuable water to a dying man o*s 
Sidney did at Zutphen? Even 
Philip II was moved when he hoard 
of Sir Philip'B death. 

It is unlikely that men (and 
women) engaged in starving half 
the world and swindling the other 
half would make half so good an 
end. Odious and exhibitionistic? 
Has Ms McLoughlin read an ac- 
count of Raleigh'B execution? 

Although our country is now a 
more colony of the US, existing by 
money lending, tourism and arms 
peddling, we do not have to drag 
past heroes down to our own 
degraded level. The mere mention 
of Drake, Raleigh and Sidney sets 
off the dreaiy , nasty and contempt- 
ible world that Ms McLoughlin 
describes in the rest of her article. 
William Rayner, 

Muriel Road, 

Norwich. 
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imprisoned for sabotage in two 
world wars, brushed aside Smuts, 
who had set out to make South 
Africa “a white man's land,” and 
succeeded, scorning years of peace- 
ful struggles by the loyal blacks 
who bad served the Empire and 
built a land of wealth and prosper- 
ity for the whites. Now the trium- 
phant Boers created, on the 
foundations Britain had laid so 
well, the totalitarian racist state 
they had so much adtnired in 
Hitler’s Germany. To date it has 
lasted three times longer than 
Hitler's Raich. 

Thanks to the “liberal con- 
science” that some MPa seem to 
despise so much, the harrowing 
history of South Africa is well 
documented. Until the panic 
clampdown by P. W. Botha's 
government last month, the TV 
screens of the world showed us all 
the demented barbarity of the 
repression in that unhappy coun- 
try. Many brave people, over 
many, many yeara have risked and 
lost their lives; many people, black 
and white, have risked ruin, sav- 
ago beatings, torture, imprison- 
ment, and suffered horrible deaths 
to put this terrible story in front of 
our eyes. George De’ath, hacked to 
death making a TV film, was one 
of the latest victims 

Today there is no excuse for 
being ignorant of the stark statis- 
tics of oppression in South Africa, 
and of Britain's contribution to the 
survivol of this evil regime. We 
really should all be nwnre that 16 
pci- cent of the population, all 
white, live in luxury on 87 per cent 
of the lund, and have all the best 
land. That they eqjoy 70 per cent 
of the country's income, while 86 
per cent of the people, all black, 
crammed on to 13 per cent of the 


land, and who produce this wealth, 
cannot share it. 

Living half starved in conditions 
unfit for animals, they are denied 
all human rights. When no longer 
of use to the whites they are forced 
to exist, if. they can, in thp barren 
eroded deserts of the “homelands,” 
ruled by brutal black puppets of 
the white government, with no 
proper water supply, no sanitation, 
no medical facilities, no schooling, 
on soil too poor to grow sufficient 
food to live on, on plots too small to 
keep livestock or cattle. All their 
attempts to form legal political 
parties are frustrated; the ANC 
who represented them since 1912 
banned, and every peaceful protest 
brutally smashed. 

A state of affairs no worse than 
in many other countries, but one 
we are directly responsible for. 

P, C. Edwards, 

Ladbroke Road, 

Epsom, Surrey. 

In the 1930s when Hitler started 
the persecution of the Jews in 
Germany, anti-fascist groups in 
Britain advocated tt boycott of 
German consumer goods. They 
were begged to drop this idea on 
the grounds that the “Jews would 
suffer the worst". This was never 
undertaken. Let those who oppose 
sanctions against South Africa 
remember this. 

Zola Zembe, 

South African Congress 
of Trade Unions, 

London N19. 

Can I udd one point In vour 
article about the impuct or sanc- 
tions on jobs in this country? (July 
6). The Prime Minister and the 
Foreign Secretary have made 
much of the assertion that 120,000 


jobs will be lost in thiB country if 
wo impose economic sanctions 
against South Africa. 

I aaked the Foreign Secretary if 
he could detail the industries 
which would suffer job losses bb a 
result of such a policy. The Gov- 
ernment’s reply was that they 
could not offer any breakdown of 
their global figures. In other 
words, there was no information 
on which industries and firms 
would suffer a reduction in em- 
ployment. One is left with the 
impression, therefore, that the 
Government has plucked this fig- 
ure out of thin air. 

A policy which blocks South 
African imports into this country 
might well increase jobs here, 
although if it is effective, jobs will 
be lost in South Africa. Blocking 
exports to South Africa will obvi- 
ously have an effect on jobs here, 
but the numbers of jobs affected 
will depend on the range of mea- 
sures taken. As few people are 
calling for a total boycott it will be 
surprising if the job losses total 
anywhere near 120,000. 

Frank Field, MP, 

(Lab, Birkenhead), 

London SW1. 

Black insurrection and threats 
of economic sanctions are clearly 
pushing Pretoria to adopt even 
more extreme anti-black mea- 
sures. 

One solution has not been pro- 
posed: no sanctuary to be granted 
to white South Africans by uny 
country when the inevitable mass 
t'XiKlus is 

Only unlive white presnurc will 
buckle Botha. 

(DrJ F. Carnhott, 

Lisle Street, 

London WC2. 
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Re Chernobyl: now that the dust 
has settled, so to speak, and 
America lias completed its orgy of 
self-congratulatory doom-saying, a 
few facts should be brought to the 
attention of your readers. 

First, the US does indeed have 
reactors of the exact same carbon- 
shielded type as in the Soviot 
Union. One of them is in the state 
of Washington, only a few hundred 
miles from where I live. There are 
others. 

Next, the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority (which runs seven reactors) 
is now fully shut down, at losses of 
$1 million per day, because pf 
gross safety hazards. In the past 
two years, the TVA has suffered 
over 2,000 complaints for serious 
safety violations and for threats 
against employees for filing the 
complaints. 

Finally, and much more serious 
for us here, all the drinking water 
reservoirs on the West Coast of 
Canada recently had to be closed 
due to severe radioactivity. First 
thoughts of origin were, the USSR, 
but tests proved it was of the 
wrong type and that the cloud was 
at leas than 10,000 feet. 

After much checking, it seems 
the US has had difficulty not only 
with its space programme. The 
first nuclear test in Nevada of the 
recent Beries “bombed,” so to 
Bpoak, and in order to enter the 
test site to determine what went 
wrong the US Government waited 
for the right winds and vented all 
the underground radioactivity into 
the atmosphere, directly into 
Canada. 

Naturally, giving prior warning 
wasnt deemed to be “in the US 
national interest” and besides, tlie 
Americans had a better-than-even; 
chance of the problem being attrib- 
uted to the USSR. 

L. D. Romonosky, 

Brae Glen Road, Calgary. 


~ How to revive fHe 
dU3l Irish body politic 


For those of us who have cam- 
paigned for egalitarianism, toler- 
ance and pluralism in Irish 
society, the defeat of our govern- 
ment's restrictive divorce propos- 
als in the recant referendum was 
a stark reminder of the hold that 
fundamentalism and prejudice has 
on the minds of people in areas of 
high religious observance where 
one denomination is overwhelm- 


ing dominant. 

The grand coalition of Roman 
Catholic and property interests ih 
the form of the RC hierarchy and , 
the Fianna , Fail party over- 
whelmed Garret FitzGerald's con- 
stitutional crusade. It is absolute 
fatuous nonsense of Charles 
Haughey to assert that the result 
will. have little significance in the, 
context of Northern Ireland. " 


Fianna Fail's bogus republican- 
ism has again been confirmed. 
Political partitionism rules, akayl 

We believe this result is a 
national disaster fur reconciliation 
in this island, dealing a body-blow 
to the Ideal of a republic fit for 
Catholic, Protestant, and dissent- 
er. We are left instead with a 
partitioned, troubled island ruled 
at one remove by the “mullahs” 
North and South. 

Defeated and depressed though 
we may be, we still bolieve the 
. Irish body politic can be resusci- 
tated. The systematic separation of 
Church and state in education and 
health must be the first step on tho 
way. 

Bill Tormoy, 

Glasnevin Avenue, . . 

Ballymun, Dublin. 


The menace of Managua 

• Tbe Guardian is wrong to' sug- bodia (1978); and direct Soviel 


• Tbe Guardian is wrong to' sug- bodia <1978); and direct Soviet 
gest (Leader, July 6) that the occupation of Afghanistan in 1979. 
events m Nicaragua pose no threat Western Europeans, who need 
to the United States. United States only face Soviet powdr in Europe 
policy is detennmed principally by 1 and whose interests and 
the fear that failure to control her obligations therefore are only re- 
own baw block in Latin America gional in scope, will consequently 
would, first, ma ’e it clear to the 1 view the events of Latin America 
Soviet union that intervention 1 in largely regional terms — a 
etaewhere is refotively risk free;- superpower crushing the ihdepen- 
second, demonstrate United States ■ dence of a desperately poor nanon- 
nreaolution to China and USA state that seeks only Justice and 
Third-World allies and thereby freedom for her people, 
provoke doubt “ *9. the vaIue ’ of The United States, which tmlst 
Washington as an ally; and, third- face Soviet power in every conti- 
^ confirm United States nent on earth, and whose interests 
post- Vietnam post- Watergate ' and obligations are therefore glo- 

global paralysis. bal in range, dare not regard the 

it is this paralysis which, it is events ih Central America in 
feared, provided the main opportu- anything less than 'universal 
for Soviet geo-political oxpan- terms. For the United States, 
in™ 1 * 1 ,l half Q f the * Soviet powdr is ‘simply too great to 

1970s: the. airlifting ,of ■ Cuban, take such a risk; V- ■■ ■ 

forcea into An^la (1976-76) and 1 • Daniel Parsons, 

Ethiopia (1977-78); the support Worthing, Sussex. • ■ 

Vietnamese expansion into Cara- : • 


superpower crushing the indepen- 
dence of a desperately poor nation- 
state that seeks only justice and 
freedom for her people. 

The United States, which tmlst 
face Soviet power in every conti- 
nent on earth, and whose interests 
and obligations are therefore glo- 
bal in range, dare not regard the 
events ih Central America in 
anything less than 'universal 
terms. For the United States, 
Soviet powdr is ‘simply too great to 
take such a risk; 

Daniel Parsons, 

• Worthing,' Sussex. • ■ ■ 
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BT buy-back plan could hurt Labour 


OBITUARY 


AT ONE time the Labour Party’s 
policy wsb to nationalise the "top 
hundred companies" without com- 
pensation. The companies were 
never actually named, and the 
proposal never appeared in an 
election manifesto, but its exis- 
tence as part of party policy 
satisfied those who believe that 
clause four of the constitution, 
which pledges Labour to "the 
common ownership of the means of 
production, distribution and ex- 
change," is central to its whole 
purpose. 

But nationalisation is not much 
of a vote-winner, so Labour has 
come up with a new concept called 
“social ownership" which is expect- 
ed to be put to the party conference 
for approval in October. The first 
target for social ownership will be 
British Telecom, which the 
Government privatised two years 
ago by selling off 61 per cent of its 
assets to 1.7 million shareholders 
in what was described as "the sale 
of the century". 

Labour would give shareholders 
a choice of cashing in their shares 
at the I30p which they paid for 
them (they are at present worth 
216p), or of exchanging them, on 
preferential terms, for non- voting 
securities which would have to be 
held for a specific length of time. 
This novel scheme would enable 
Labour to regain control of the 
industry without having to buy 
back all the shares. 

The party's left wing, however, 
will almost certainly see this as a 
betrayal of clause four, and as 
further evidence of the leadership's 
readiness to renege on the party’s 
socialist ideology. The right may 
see it as another vote-loser, since 
BT's new investors must include 
pension funds and trade unions, as 
well as many first-time sharehold- 
ers who are traditional Labour 
supporters. A fieree debate seems 
guaranteed. 


From the point of view of the 
leader, Mr Neil Kinnock, however, 
Labour must have some policy for 
countering the Tories’ massive 
sell-off of public assets without an 
unacceptable level of borrowing 
and without alienating too many 
votere, so the social ownership 
device could also be used to 
reacquire enterprises such as Brit- 
ish Gas and British Airways if Mrs 
Thatcher persists in selling them. 

There is, for the moment, a lull 
in the privatisation programme. 
British Airways is still not attrac- 
tive enough to be sold, and the 
Government last week abandoned 
its plans to sell off the country's 
monopoly water undertakings. The 


the Government is looking for a 
period of tranquility between now 
and the general election, which 
doubtless explains why it proposes 
to take no immediate action on the 
controversial Peacock Report on 
the future of public service broad- 
casting. The Prime Minister still 
wants the BBC to have to compete 
for advertising revenue; still 
dislikes the relative independence 
which the corporation derives from 
its licence fees; still believes it to 
be guilty of left-wing bias. But the 
BBC has friends and admirers, 
worldwide, so its structure is safe- 
guarded for the immediate future. 

Mrs Thatcher's disliko of the 
BBC is shared by her party chair- 


THE WEEK IN BRITAIN by James Lewis 


Environment Secretary, Mr 
Nicholas Ridley, said the project 
had merely been postponed, but 
his announcement was interpreted 
as an admission either that the ill- 
conceived scheme had become too 
unpopular to proceed with, or that 
it was too complicated to pul into 
effect. 

None of the alleged benefits or 
privatisation — greater competi- 
tion. financial discipline, improved 
choice for the consumer — are 
applicable to the water industry, 
and there have been growing 
environmental worries about the 
proposed water companies being 
torn between profits and protect- 
ing Ihe countryside, monitoring 
effluent discharge into rivers, and 
the conservation of Horn and 
wildlife. The prospect of charging 
for water by usage (through me- 
ters) would also probably lead to 
reduced consumption, which would 
mean that profits could only come 
through increased prices. The City, 
understandably, came to see it us a 
poor prospect for investors. 

There are increasing signs that 


man, Mr Norman Tebbitt, who 
regularly attacks editors, produc- 
ers, and sometimes journalists for 
what he believes is their built-in 
tendency to present views contrary 
to those of the Government. He has 
now set up n special “bias monitor- 
ing unit" In Conservative Central 
Office to compile evidence on 
which complaints to the broadcast- 
ing authorities can be based. 
(Labour, when in office, is equally 
critical of the BBC, which suggests 
that the corporation is perhaps not 
doing too bad a job.) 

Last summer’s inner city riots in 
Twickenham, London, were re- 
called this week when an inquiry 
headed by Lord Gifford concluded 
that the worst of the trouble could 
have been avoided by more sensi- 
tive policing and by greater 
cooperation between the police and 
the ethnic community on the 
Broad wider Farm estate. 

The Metropolitan Police Com- 
missioner. Sir Kenneth Newman, 
has warned that any recurrence of 
what he called last summer’s 
"unprecedented level of savagery" 


Setback in fight for women priests 


THE Movement for the Ordination 
of Women reacted with defiance to 
a severe setback at the General 
Synod of the Church or England in 
York over the weekend. 

A proposal to let women or- 
dained abroad conduct services in 
England failed to get the necessary 
two-thirds majority in the houses 
of clergy and laity. 

After winning simple majorities 
for its motion in all three houses — 
bishops, clergy and laity —- the 
Movement for the Ordination of 
Women said: “It will now be 
impossible to prevent the hundreds 
of parishes who want women or- 
dained from inviting women 
priests from abroad from officiat- 
ing here." 

But the Anglo-Catholic pressure 
group, Ecclesia, responded in a 
statement; "We now look to the 
diocesan bishops to ensure that the 
peace and unity of the Church of 


England is not destroyed by the 
implications of the threat by the 
Movement for the Ordination of 
Women to flood England with 
women priests from abroad." 

The motion to admit women 
priests from abroad won 70 per 
cent in the house of bishops. 57.4 

By Walter Schwarz 

per cent in t he house of clergy and 
62.6 per cent in the house of Isity. 

In the debate. Deaconess Diana 
McClatchcy, Moderator of the 
Movement for the Ordination of 
Women, asked people who strongly 
opposed women priests in princi- 
ple, to abstoin in the vote. Only six 
did. 

She argued that the proposed 
reform meant only that when sn 
Anglican woman ordained abroad 
"leaves her own province and 


comes to us, she is still a priest. 
Once we depart from this under- 
standing of ordination, we intro- 
duce a new and alurming 
geographical element lo our 
theology.” 

She said there were 743 Angli- 
can women priests ordained 
abroad. Of the estimated 66 mil- 
lion baptised Anglicans, 60 million 
were members of provinces which 
ordained women or agreed in 
principle to ordain them. 

Supporting the motion, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr Rob- 
ert Runcie, said: "We cannot have 
little Englanders in the matter of 
church unity." 

He rejected claims that the 
measure would complicate rela- 
tions with Rome, which he argued 
had maintained its dialogue with 
the entire Anglican communion 
despite the ordination of numerous 
women priests. 


Bishop tilts at laser beam miracles 


THE Church of England was 
thrown into fresh doctrinal confu- 
sion on Sunday when the Bishop of 
Durham, in his strongest chal- 
lenge to the official view of mir- 
acles, suggested that this implied a 
view or God that was “at best a 
cultic idol, and at the worst, the 
very devil.” 

Choking with emotion in parts 
of a speech that received an 
ovation from the York meeting of 
the General Synod, Dr David 
Jenkins said that New Testament 
miracles like the virgin birth and 
the empty tomb implied that God 
had "acted something like a divine 
laser beam which fuseB the phye- 
ical particles Into a reality which 


By Walter Schwarz 


He asked: “What sort of God are 
we portraying and believing in if 
we insist on the divine laser beam 
type of miracle as the heart and 
basis of the incarnation and the 
resurrection?” 

Such miracles “would not seem 
to be the choice” which God would 
make. "We are faced with the 
claim that God is prepared to work 
knockdown physical miracles in 
order to select a number of people 
into the secret of His incarnation, 
resurrection and Balvation, but is 
not prepared to use such methods 


plastic bullets, CS gas and 
armoured vehicles such as those 
used in Northern Ireland. The 
Home Secretary, Mr Douglas 
Hurd, has authorised the purchase 
of 24 bullet-proof vehicles and 80 
armoured personnel carriers to 
protect officers against the petrol 
bombs and gunshots whicn, in 
Tottenham, led to the murder of a 
constable and fatal injuries to a 
press photographer. 

The National Council for Civil 
Liberties described this extra 
equipment as "tooling up for trou- 
ble" rather than avoiding conflict. 
Though Sir Kenneth is acutely 
aware of the social tensions in the 
area he has to police and can 
hardly be blamed for taking steps 
to protect his force, Mr Hui-d has 
flatly refused any inquiry that 
would examine the Violence in the 
light of inner-city problems. 

A police officer who killed a five- 
year boy during nn armed raid on 
a house in Birmingham was ac- 
quitted of the boy's manslaughter. 
A Crown Court jury concluded, in 
the light of overwhelming evi- 
dence, that the shooting of John 
Shorthouae by Constable Brian 
Chester, a police marksman, was a 
tragic accident. There were, how- 
ever, demands that the police 
should accept corporate 
responsibility by compensating the 
boy's family, and that there should 
be a real overhaul of the terms 
under which guns arc issued, 
carried and used by the police. 

The eminently respectable civil 
service union, the Civil und Public 
Services Association, elected as its 
new general secretary Mr John 
Macrondie who. besides being n 
lifelong Labour Party member, 
admitted to being a supporter of 
Militant, the extreme left-wing 
tendency which Labour is trying to 
expel from its ranks. His backers 
were thought to have been the 
lower-paid civil servants who. from 
behind their desks in unemploy- 
ment benefit offices, are increas- 
ingly unable to cope with the 
harsh consequences of the Govern- 
ment’s economic policies. 


Prof. Gemme 
gardeners’ voi 

By Martin Walnwrlgt 

PROFESSOR Alan Geir 
whose gentle Scottish voice 
endear the most vicious wt 
followers of Gardeners' Qu 
Time on BBC radio, had died 
73. 

His scholarly approach, t 
by 27 years as professor of L 
at Keels University, was an 
rable foil to the more e 
advice of colleagues on th< 
gramme like Bill Sowerbu 
Fred Loads. 

In the academic world h 
respected as the author of Dc 
mental Plant Anatomy, co 
of the first volume of Ch 
Botanic a and contributor uf 
papers to learned journals. F 
natural ability aa a brand 
brought him a much wider 
ence. 

Professor Gemmcll whs cd 
at Ayr Academy and G1 
University and his career 
research botanist, from 1931 
his appointment at Kcelo in 
took him to Manchester l 
aity, the West of Scotland A 
turnl College and the 
Midland Forensic Science L 
tory. 

With Messrs Sowerbu t( 
Loads, ho was one of the o 
Gardeners' Question Time 
when the programme 
launched in L950. His coi 
opinions on dying uspit 
wrongly -planted fennel nn 
pros and cons of the 
mespilis cndc-d when he rcl 
the Isle* of Arran in 198; 
previous year, he had been . 
ed the OBE. 

Letters lo the Editor ere well 
but noi efl can be acknowk 
IV* don't tike nutting (her 
sometimes this la necessary 
them In the page — short 
atand a baiter chence. Send II 
The Ouardlan Weekly. PO B 
Chaadle. Cheshire SKS 
England- 


Make less room fo 
poverty — and mo 
room for justice 


ic&JparticleBinto which in’ order todeiiver from AooohwiU. "^Srothefr J 

iS vj hoth divinely produced and g-t M 


transformation of apartheid.. Such | 
a God is surely a cultic idol.” 

Earlier, the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, Dr Robert Runcie, de- 
fended the bishops' recent report 
on the nature of Christian belief, 
issued in response to the Bishop or 
Durham's doubts on the virgin 
birth and the empty tomb. 

Dr Runcie said: “We recognise 
honest difficulties in this delicate 
borderline between event and sym- 
bol, historical Tact and interpreta- 
tion.” , 

In implicit criticism of the 
Bishop or Durham, he said: “Ex- 
plorers will only receive . the 
patient attention they deserve 
when they refuse , to be lonely 
oioneers. and declare their solidar- 

r ... .. ■ i__u _rr_ui.il 


Start at ihe sharp end and try lo 
do something to help; this is the 
way that Quakers have always 
sought lo tackle problems, [f you 
can't do something grand, you enn 
still do something worth- 
while. 

QUAKER PEACE & VjP 
SERVICE sets out to help 
with small projects in eco- 
nomicnlly deprived coun- 
tries, working wilh people 
to improve the quality of food, 
health . skills and knowledge — of 
life itself. Without the stress of 
poverty, there's more roum for 
justice. In Britain, too, QPS 


opens up pa I lis towards 
supporting positive local a> 
enabling diplomats und pnli 
to voice their mutual doub 
fears away from the publt 
seeking to bring : 
gious viewpoint to 
sions on the reduct 
today's violence. 

But we can't work 
ourselves; there an 
practical projects 
muinriiined. The world hi 
more costly everyday nn 
work becomes more vital 
Pleuse add your help to 
more, room for justice. 


1 Tick box lor 
more Information. 

□Asia 

□Africa 

□ Middle East 
QLalin America 

Q Peace and nonviolence 

□ Sharing World Resources 

□ United Nations . 
□Europe, inc. N. Ireland 

□ Eaat/Wesi relations 
□General 


I want to help Quaker Peace 
Service. Here Is my confrll 
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THE Foreign Secretary. Sir Geof- 
frey Howe, will urge the African 
frontline states during visits to 
Lusaka and Harare this week to 
give his “peace mission*' to South 
Africa more time and not confront 
Mrs Thatcher with a sanctions 
ultimatum during the mini Com- 
monwealth summit in London on 


Howe asks for more time 


1,10,118 response to his “peace 
mission is likely to be slow in 


August 3. 

The likelihood is that he will be 
given a dusty answer, and told 
that Mrs Thatcher’s honourable 
and sensible course now is to take 
the lead in going to the United 
Nations Security Council with a 
proposal for mandatory sanctions 
against South Africa. 

But the Foreign Secretary, hav- 
ing now been assured that Presi- 
dent P. W. Botha and members of 
hiB Cabinet will agree to meet him 
during the last week of July, is 
already planning a second trip, 
this time mainly to South AfYlca. 
despite the rebuffs he has received 


from all sides in that country. He 
is determined to persevere with his 
search for miracles. 

He will appeal to President 
Kenneth Kaunda and to Mr Robert 
Mugabe to support his efforts to 
convince South Africa's anti-apart- 
heid leaders, especially the gaoled 
ANC leader, Mr Nelson Mandela, 
that they should agree to meet him 
when he goeB to South Africa. 

It is recognised in London that it 
is crucial for Sir Geoffrey to see Mr 
Mandela as early as possible In an 
effort to secure his support. With- 
out his blessing, it is unlikely that 
any black leader in South Africa 
can be persuaded to meet the 
British Foreign Secretary, apart 
from Chief Gatsha Buthelezi, 


By Holla Pick 


Restrictions on Winnie 


Mandela lifted 


By Patrick Laurence In Johannesburg ' 


This report was compiled subject 
to the emergency regulations im- 
posed on the press by the South 
African Government. 


ALL restrictions on Mrs Winnie 
Mandela, wife of the gaoled Afri- 
can National Congress lender, Mr 
Nelson Mandela, have been lifted. 
For the first time in nearly a 
decade, she is ns free us any or her 
black South African compatriots. 

Captain Henry Beck, a spokes- 
man of tho Ministry of Law and 
Order, Mr Louis le’ Grange, con- 
firmed on Monday that Mrs 
Mandela whs no longer restricted 
under South Africa's Internal Se- 
curity Act. 

She can now be quoted by tho 
South African press on two condi- 
tions. Her statements must not be 
subversive os defined in the emer- 
gency regulations and must not be 
calculated to further the objects of 
the outlawed ANC. Those restric- 
tions apply tu nil South Africans. 

Captain Bock advised the media 
to lake legul advice before quoting 
Mrs Mandela, a forthright, woman 
who. in the past, repeatedly defied 
the ministerial decree prohibiting 
her from living in her Soweto 
home and from talking to the 
press. 

The lifting of the curbs on the 
"mother of the nation," as Mrs 
Mandela's admirers have dubbed 
her, followed a Supreme Court 
ruling that it was not enough for 
the Minister of Law to state that 
he was satisfied that it was in the 
interests of law and order to 
restrict any person. He had. the 
court found, to state why he 
thought the person was a threat to 
public order. 

Captain Beck’s confirmation 
that Mrs Mandela is now as free as 
any black South African came only 
hours before a strong attack on her 
husband by the state-controlled 


South African Broadcasting Corpa- 
Comrau- 


ration as a "self-confessed 


nisi revolutionary who . . . still 
believes in violence ns n means of 
achieving political change." 

The attack on Mr Mandela was 
linked to the planned mission to 
South Africa by the British 
Foreign Secretary, Sir Goeffrey 
Howe, to try to persuade the South 
African Government to release Mr 
Mandela and to unbnn the ANC. 
The SABC said that the ANC's 
leaders refused to ennsider aban- 
doning violence and were, more- 
over, closely tied to tho Soviet 
Union through the South African 
Communist Party. 

Leading South African business- 
men and ind ust rinlists earlier 
called on the Government to re- 
lease Mr Mandelu. In a statement 
published in Johannesburg's Sun- 
day Star newspaper, Mr Gavin 
Relly, chairman of the ginnt Anglo 
American Mining Corporation, 
said: “Whether one likes the ANC 
or not — and I personally do not 
like its policy of violence nor its 
Marxist economic thinking — it 
constitute* an important factor in 
the South African political set-up." 

He added that Mr Mandela, who 
is serving n life sentence after 
being convicted in 1964 of sabo- 
tage, “has become n myth, Hnd I 
believe the ANC should be chal- 
lenged for what it is.” 

A number of other leading South 
African businessman supported 
the appeal for Mr Mandela's re- 
lease. including the heads of the 
food group. Premier Milling, the 
biggest sugar corporation. 
Tongaat-Hulett, the main retail 
chain stores and the southern 
African division of BP. 

More than 2,000 striking black 
miners last week forced the closure 
of four De Beers diamond mines in 
Kimberley, in the northern Cape, 
as the protest by South Africa's 
black workers against the deten- 
tion of their trade union leaders 
gathered momentum. 

A spokesman for Do Beers con- 


US reviewing Zimbabwe policy 


But Mr Mandela is said to be 
very reluctant. Hia wife, Winnie, 
has already said that she would 
not meet the Foreign Secretary. 

President Botha is playing hard 
to get. He kept the British Govern- 
ment waiting for most of last week 
before indicating that he was too 
busy for a meeting this week — he 
is said to be on holiday but 
would be prepared to schedule one 
before the end of the month. 


Tire ANC leaders in exile are 
saying they are willing to talk 
with Sir Geoffrey while he is in the 
Zambian capital. He wants to use 
the opportunity to urge the ANC to 
overcome their suspicions of Brit- 
ish motives, and to accept Mrs 


Thatcher’s view that Britain de- 
serves to be given this last chance 
to try and pull the South African 
authorities out of the quagmire of 
their own making. 

He will ask the frontline states 
and the exiled ANC leaders to 
reflect that Britain is now acting 
on behalf of the EEC, and has the 
support of the US Administration 
and effectively of all the major 
Western Industrialised states with 
a big economic stake in South 
Africa. If Pretoria will still listen 
to any outsider, then his voice 
would surely carry more weight 
than Commonwealth threats of 
sanctions. 

The Foreign Secretary believes 
he has no alternative but to warn 


coming 

The Foreign Office has also now 
realised that it forgot to take into 
account the fact that the National 
, fl rty holds its annual congress on 
August 12, and that Mr Botha 
would be most unlikely to risk any 
concessions before that important 
meeting, even if he were inclined 
to do so. 

The Foreign Secretary 1ms to 
convince the Commonwealth that 
President Botha Bhould be given 
the benefit of the doubt, at least 
until then. But Britain, in making 
the case for patience until August 
12, also knows that a failure by 
President Botha to announce ma- 
jor concessions will produce a 
situation where Mrs Thatcher will 
come under irresistible pressure to 
opt for South Africa’s economic 
and political isolation. 



Actually this is quite promising — I still have my foot in the door ! M 


ceded ihot the strike had been 
triggered by demands for the 
release of union leaders. He re- 
called that the chairman of the 
company, Mr J ulian Ogilvie 


Thompson, had warned the Minis- 
ter of Ldw 


THE United States is reviewing its 
aid policy towards Zimbabwe after 
failing tu receive an apology fur a 
virulent attack at a diplomatic 
reception in Harare an tlw West 
for its policies in Smith Africa. At 
a reception, the Zimbabwe Spoils 
Minister, Mr David Kurimnnzirn, 
accused the Western powers of 
doing nothing to end apartheid 
because of their "massive and 
profitable investments" in South 
Africa. 

The lorntcr US president, Mr 
Jimmy Carter, had uddressed the 
crowd of 30U for a few minutes, 
saying how pleased he was to have 
been able to guide US foreign 


policy which helped to bring uboul 
minority rule in Z ini bub wo. 

At his turn to propose n toast, 
Mr Knrimnnzirn. reading from a 
prepared speech, pointed out that 
the United States and Britain hud 
in recent years imposed sanctions 
against many countries, including 
the Soviet Union, Libya, Nicara- 
gua, Poland, Afghanistan, and 
Argentina, but they baulked at 
ini (losing sanctions against South 
Africu. 

Mr Carter walked out, along 
with the US chargd d’affaires in 
Zimbabwe, Mr Gibson Lenpher, 
and other British and Western 
diplomats. 


and Order last month 
that critical wage negotiations 
were pending, and thnl the deten- 
tions would make it impossible for 
the unions to represent the work- 
ers. 

Mr Marcel Golding, the spokes- 
man for the black National Union 
of Mineworkers said Lhat some 
8,000 miners had also staged go- 
slows at Free State Consolidated 
which employs more than 50,000 
miners In reply, the owners. 
Anglo-American Corporation, said 
that 3,000 miners were involved in 
a virtual strike at one shaft at 
Free State Geduld, a mine in a 
Bjant complex which employs 
1_,000 miners. The miners showed 
up but "were not producing much," 
IJe corporation spokesman, Mr 
Paul Uothelr, said. 

Reports of the detention of 1,000 
dismissed municipal workers in 
the black township ofTembiso are 
hkely to aggravate oxisting ten- 
sions. The Bureau for Information 
declined to comment on tho ground 
that it was prohibited from doing 
so by the emergency regulations. 

The Foreign Minister, Mr Pik 
Botha, was at the core of mqjor 
controversy last week, after a 
defiant speech in which he virtual- 
ly invited the world to impose 
sanctions so that South Africa 
could demonstrate its will and 
ability to withstand them. 

His speech was sharply criticised 
by Mr Ray Swart of the Progres- 
sive Federal Party. Mr Swart said; 
“He is inviting sanctions a 3 if he 


has some sort of death wish. He 
sounds like a latter-dav Ian 
Smith." 

Charges of murder, arson and 
assault will be brought against 
780 people detained under the 
state of emergency, South Africa's 
Bureau for Information said. 
“When formally charged, the ac- 
cused will have normal access to 
their legal representatives, and 
process of law, will take its normal 
course." This was the first official 
indication that the number de- 
tained under emergency regula- 
tions runs at least to hundreds. 

Three groups of people had 


- a 1 — t — 

already been charged with at- 
’~ J J “ for ‘ ■ 


tempted murder for trying to 
"necklace" people by placing a 
burning tyre around' their necks, 
the bureau said. 

The decision to prosecute the 
780 detainees contrasts with the 
failure to charge all but a handful 
of those interned during the par- 
tial emergency between July 21 
last year and March 7 this year. 
According to the Detainee Parents' 
Support Committee, more than 
7,992 people were detained then 
but only about 2 per cent were 
charged. 

The committee said that it plans 
to appeal to the International Red 
Cross, Amnesty International and 
Lawyers for Human Rights to try 
to persuade the Government to 
break the Bilence about arrests. It 
urged that the names of detainees 
be published immediately upon 
dotont ,on ' paying that it knew 0 r 
2,800 people who had been taken 

,n mk CU8 f° dy or re P ort ad miBsing. 

The bomb explosion in central 
Johannesburg on Tuesday last 
w r e ®k s Y aa caused by a limpet mine 
of Soviet origin. A further bomb 


exploded outside a police station in 
Cape Town on Thursday lost week, 
injuring a policewoman nnd n 
policeman, and bringing to 12 the 
number of bomb explosions since 
the declaration of the atato of 
emergency. The explosions have 
claimed the lives of three women, 
two white and one Indian. Nearly 
100 people have been ir\jurod, moat 
of them white. The bombs do not 
appear to have seriously unnerved 
whites, but they have certainly 
brought the reality of the war 
home to them. 

The Citizen, which was founded 
on money provided secretly by the 
now-defunct department of infor- 
mation, said: ‘The blast in central 
Johannesburg in which six women 
and two children were injured — - 
one of them a baby — is another 
example of the utter callousness 
and unconcern for life and limb 
that the African National Con- 
gress displays." 

Archbishop-elect Desmond Tutu 
condemned the bomb attacks in 
towns and cities, and called for 
talks to resolve political differ- 
ences. Describing the bomb attacks 
as "acts of terrorism," Bishop Tutu 
said: "The problems of our country 
cannot be solved by the violence of 
injustice, oppression and exploita- 
tion, nor by that of those who seek 
to overthrow such a repressive 
system." 

Blacks suspected that the at- 
tacks were the work of 
rightwingers, while whites blamed 
them on black radicals, Bishop 
Tutu said. He added:. "There is still 
much goodwill left. Can’t we get 
together and talk? Can't those 
recognised as authentic leaders 
and representatives of all our 
people get together and talk?" 
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Government wants free market in broadcasting 

FD1717 i l j. . .... 


A FREE market in television and 
radio broacasting with possible 
“pay-aB-you-view" metering to re- 

E lace the licence system received 
road approval from the Govern- 
ment last week. 

However, Mr DouglaB Hurd, the 
Home Secretary, made it clear that 
legislation based on the' Peacock 
report into future funding of 
broadcasting would be shelved 
until after the next general elec- 
tion. He confirmed that ministers 
do not accept the proposal to 
weaken regulations on good taste, 
decency and political balance. 

A member of the Peacock com- 
mittee described one of its most 
radical proposals — hiving off BBC 
Radios 1 and 2 to commercial 
operators who could take advertis- 
ing — as daft and damaging. 

A few Conservative MPs were 
disappointed that the BBC. would 
not be quickly made to take 
advertising and to cut the licence 
fee. However, it seemed. that there 
was little pressure on Mr Hurd 
from his backbenchers, save for 
some ritualised criticism of the 
BBC’s supposed anti-Tory bias. 

A Cabinet committee chaired by 
the Prime Minister ib to give 
detailed consideration of the report 
with publication of a green paper 
on radio broadcasting scheduled 
for the autumn. But the broadcast- 
ing bill to implement reform will 
not be presented until after the 
general election. 

The Government is also likely to 


have to produce a holding position 
on the television licence fee before 
the next election. It has been 
pegged at £68 until the end of 


March, 1988, but before then the 
BBC will need some indication of 
its likely income for the following 
period. 

Mr Hidd said that the commit- 
tee’s plans for a competitive mar- 
ket in television services “fits well 
with our general philosophy”. But 
he rejected proposals to put broad- 
casting on a ' regulatory footing 
equal to that of the press on 
matters of good taste and political 
balance. 

The ' next licence round ‘ begins 
next year, when the IBA is due to 
advertise franchises for indepen- 
dent broadcasting contracts for the 
eight years from 1990. Mr Hurd 
told MPs that although no decision 
had beeti made on the licence 
auction idea the IBA would be 
obliged to keep the option open as 
the franchising procedure began. 

The BBC and ITV welcomed the 
report's conclusion that the BBC 
should continue to be funded by 
the licence fee system for the time 
being, and should not have to take 
advertising. There wrs less enthu- 
siasm for privatising Radios L and 
2 to take advertising. 

The director-general of the BBC, 
Mr Alastair Milne, said: “It re- 
mains our policy to try to offer an 
effective range of programmes to 
all sections of the public. We 
believe therefore that Radio 1 and 


2 listeners have the same claim to 
a share of the BBC licence fee as 
do the listeners to Radios 3 and 4.’’ 

The ITV companies were Bur- 
prised and disappointed that a 
majority on the remittee had advo- 
cated putting their franchises, up 
for auction. A tendering syatem 
would lead towards concentration 
on “profit performance rather than 
propamine performance," they 
said. 

By Dennis Barker 
and John Carvel 

But the roost spirited clash came 
within the committee at the re- 
port’s launch in London. 

Profeasor Alastair Hetherington 
and Miss Judith Chalmers, the 
broadcaster, did not accept the 
committee’s majority recommenda- 
tion that the two most popular 
BBC radio channels should be 
hived off. They supported a rival 
recommendation that the BBC 
should be given the option of 
selling off the channels. 

Professor Hetherington said; "It 
is daft because no-one has thought 
out what would be sold. You 
cannot Bell Jimmy Young, even if 
you wanted to. It is damaging 
because it does break up the 
universality of the BBC’s radio 
services, and it is damaging to the 
External Services." 

The recommendation that ITV 
franchises be auctioned to the 


Police armoured force approved 


SIR Kenneth Newman gave a 
warning last week that a recur- 
rence of what he termed "unprec- 
edented level of savagery" in 
London riots last autumn could 
mean police retaliation with plas- 
tic bullets, CS gas and armoured 
vehicles such as those used in 
Northern Ireland. 

The Metropolitan Police com- 
missioner's warning came with the 
publication of his Public Order 
Review of his force's action at 
Broadwater Farm, Tottenham, and 
Brixton, when PC Keith Blakelock 
and Mr David Hodge, a press 
photographer, were fatally injured. 

Later, Mr. Douglas Hurd, the 
Home Secretary, announced in a 
Common’s written reply that he 
had given permission for the police 
to buy 24 bullet proof vehicles and 
80 armoured personnel carriers to 
protect then against gunshots and 

E trol bombs which were used in 
it year's riots. 

Seven hundred additional radios 
and 1,600 long truncheons will 
also be purchased. 

These truncheons — 2ft 4in long 
— would be deployed, Mr Hurd 
Baid, by police officers carrying riot 
shields "ou|y to r situation of 
extreme disorder, where other 


methods have failed or are unlikly 
to succeed." 

Their use could only be 
authorised by an officer of nl least 
Commander rank, and used under 
the control and direction of the 
senior officer in charge at the 
scene of a riot. 

The Home Secretary, who wel- 
comed Sir Kenneth’s review, reit- 
erated his backing for the 

By Gareth Parry 

commissioner over the use, under 
the threat of extreme disorder, of 
plastic bullets and CS gas. 

Sir Kenneth conceded at a press 
conference last week that the 
police, had some difficulties in 
dealing with last autumn's riots. 

These included the lack of ade- 
quate radio communication and 
the lack of time to brief officers 
which resulted in abandonment of 
a contingency plan to deal with 
trouble in the Broadwater Farm 
estate. 

-- He said the use of firearms 
against police in Tottenham for 
the first tone in a riot on mainland 
Britain made it 1 imperative that 
police should .be prepared, with 


armoured vehicles for other such 
events in the future. 

Sir Kenneth said thnl the public 
should not be unnecessarily 
alarmed: "I think the public will 
understand thnt when the police 
are faced with the level of violence 
with guns, petrol bombs and other 

S uite horrendous instruments that 
te police need a higher level of 
capability." 

CS gas and plastic bullets were, 
he said, all weapons of “last 
resort." 

Water cannon are still being 
tested by the Home Office. But 
they are, so far, considered too 
cumbersome to use in narrow 
streets, where they could them- 
selves become a rioter's target. 

Sir Kenneth said that apparatus 
which could generate a "shrill 
sound” to divert rioters had been 
abandoned as unsuitable. 

The review rejects creation of a 
"third force” — qt riot police squad 
— because the force’s resources 
could not afford it. . 

But Sir Kenneth said that newly 
formed territorial support groups 
-.in each of London's eight police 
areas which now numbers 800 men 
would “take us to a point midway 
to a third force”. 


Palace fire drills to be enforced 


FIRE precautions at royal palaces 
are to be formally checked as a 
result, of a highly critical report, 
published last week, on the fire at 
Hampton Court Palace in March. 

. The Feport, by Sir Jqhn Garlick, 
recommends that realistic fire 
drills are carried out. It finds that 
the fire was probably Started by a 
naked flame in a grace and favour 
apartment around npdnight on 
March 31. 

/The. body of Lady Gqle, aged 86, 
the widow! of General Sir Richard 
Gale, was found to the main 
bedroom' of her apartment; She 
died from carbon monoxide poison- 
ing. • | ! 

There had been previous inci- 
dents Which inight Have caused ■ 
fires in her i apartment, says .the 
report, which fails to say exactly 
where and how -the. fire started. 

The fire destroyed the Cartoon 


gallery; a small part of the Wren 
south gallery, and many works of 
art. ' 

The report dismisses suggestions 
'that it was started deliberately to 
destroy the Cartoon gallery 
panelltog, which was evidence in a 
■ two-year frbud squad investigation 
ihto' work done 1 under contract by 
the Property Services Agency. Pr- 
1 pars to the case have been passed 

By. .Susan Tirbutt , 

to the Director of Public Prosecu- 
tions, Scotland Yard said. 

1 The 'fire was' discovered after an 
ih trader alarm 'wad activated at 
5.20ajfy but the automatic fire 
detection system 1 did' not operate 
Until about ,6. 16am. 1 ' ' : 

/■ Earlier alscoyery 1 of the. fire 
'dtould 'toot have ’averted Lady 
Gale'k' debth, but 'would r ' have 
prevented damage] ■ 


i. Sir John could not establish why 
the Are waa not discovered earlier, 
but probably- the automatic fire . 
detective system had been unin- 
tentionally made ineffective. ■ 

The-report offers and then dis- 
misses various possible explana- 
tions on how the fire started. 

.. It treats with caution -the possi- 
bility that, smoke detectors had 
been deliberately covered . with 
polythene to prevent further false . 
alarms. Palace 1 officials had al- 
ready forbidden this, after finding 
a detector covered in a roopi used 
by one of the "cottage industries”. 

Detailed recommendations for 
Improving the Are alarm system 
I include putting in a' memory facili- 
ty to record which alarms worked 
when. ' Mora effective- fire drills 
with: the ,-flre brigade and ..palace 
- staff and more braining ars also 
recommended^ . - 1 , . : . ; . f ■ . 


highest bidder was not daft but 
unworkable, he said. The Indepen- 
dent'' Broadcasting Authority 
would have to choose between 
franchisers with a track record; or 
making programmes and newcom- 
ers with nq record but plenty of 
money. 

The comtoittee makes concrete 
recommendations only for the first 
of what it sees as a three-stage 
process towards a free market pay- 
per-programme televisibn system 
in the 21at. century. 

In stage one, the ‘ licence fee 
would be indexed to the cost of 
living and the BBC would carry on 
virtually as at. present. In stage 
two, which the committee admits 
is speculative, the BBC would go 
over to a subscription service by 
pay-channel “well into the 1090s”. 

In the third stage there would bo 
"pay-per-programme” subscription 


with an increased number of pro- 
gramme suppliers, of which the 
BBC would be only one. 

The committee suggests that 
new television seta should be 
adapted to prevent programmes 
being seen by anyone not paying a 
subscription. It suggests a date for 
this not later than January 1, 
1988, and envisages that the de- 
vice would cost about £26 at 
today's prices. 

Several suggestions are made on 
how to make paying the licence fee 
to ore ■ pal a table.' They ' include 
instalments, and exemption for 
pensioners and people on supple- 
mentary benefit. ' 

The committee wants to reduce 
the cost of the television licence by 
charging at least £10 for a car 
radio and thinks that black and 
white television licences should be 
nearer tho price of those for colour. 


FILL IN THE 
COUPON. THEN FILL 
IN CHEQUES FROM 
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INTEREST. 


Ifyou have sterling funds to invest, find out about the 
Sterling Money Account managed by ofishore bankers, 

■ Tyndall & Co (Isle, of Man) Ltd. 

You earn high interest (the result ofTyndaU Group’? 
muscle in the money market) and enjoy the convenience 
of a cheque book for all normal banking services, including 
■instant access to your funds, and payment of large bills 
(minimum cheque £250). The account can also be used for 
standing orders. 

Investment Is in UK banks, local authorises and . 
building societies, interest is credited four times a year, with 
the interest itself earning interest to give you an even higher 
return (currently 9.98%). Post the coupon for detail! 

f**" To: Tyndall & Co. (Isle of Man) Ltd, Dept ****1 
I ! PO Box 62, TVndall House, Kensington Rd, Douglas, i 


' PO Box 62, lyndc^ll House, Kensington Rd, Douglas, 

Isle ofMan.U.K. Tel: (0624) 29M1 /Telex: ‘628732. ' 

■ Please send me details ofTyridall Money ", 
Accounts. Sterling □ US Dollar □ 

• Name' •• ^ '• 

' Address-... - •• • ... .i , 

1 ' ’ ' ' "■■■ ' . ;. .,/ ■ t 

-li j_i - - ■ • " 

• miiL. ' ’ .■ 

; ;! Tyridall & Col. ( Is 1 e b f iV^a ri Ltd 






'under cover of a now Mourtty plan, Syrian! 
tmpa from Hie el to ''apeclai forow" 
npHrad rn (ha afreeta of West Beirut tor 
the Aral time since the Syrian army .wee T 
fr8 "t **» Lebanese capital during the i r 
18U laraeil Invasion. “ 

rnFormad aourcae said. the soldiers — 0 

reported 200 In all — arrived In Weal Beirut u 
Rom the 8yrfan-contralled Baha a Valley to 1, 
loin e small but ataadlly . growing Syrian 
mHttery pretence hi West Beirut, temporarily d 
heeded by Qaiwral Ohul Kansan, head ot n 
Syrian military IntaiHgenes in Lebanon and % 
rapwtedly Inal tiding five oolonele at the * 
head of an 68-man “observer force. “ ® 

— — c 

NICARAGUA has eapeBed Bishop Pablo 
Vaga lor what the Government described as ‘ 
antMMtriotlo and criminal behaviour". Bl- ] 
■hop Vega, vice-president of the Nicaraguan 
Episcopal Conference, la . an outspoken \ 

erillo of Uie Sandlnlatu. 

Nicaragua’! Catholic primal* dasarlbed 
lha Mputolon aa "a violation of human 
rights", and the Pape, speaking In Columbia 
“•scribed ft aa "an almost Incredible act". 

The Government said Bishop V gas's 
pypport ol the contra a had made him an 
■ooaaaory to e conta landmine explosion In 
northern Nicaragua which killed 82 olvliiana 
on board a bua. The attack happened at 
Boeayolto In JInoiaga province, about 100 
mfleB north-east of Managua. The vfetlma 
included 12 children, 12 'woman and eight 
men. 

POLICE shot two mambara of a Sikh 
winmlal gang that rampaged through the 
f u n I“b. ■"Wollng dsad six people and 
Injuring two children. 

The gunbatlle came during u hours of 
violence In the north Indian elate. In which 
13 _P*S |S i B WW hi dlaturbancae 
•puked by oxtramlita a ashing a separata 
8ikh nation. So far this monih, 23 people 
have been killed In axiramlet violence ^ 

Police also said gunmen kilted a paramili- 
tary policeman In an attack on the New Delhi 
home of Mrs Qurblndar Kaur Brar, a Sikh 

WJSrS.’*" P,rtV *’ 

MR JAQJIVAN RAM, for to years the 
abjndard-boaror of Indla'a HarIJan (Unlouch- 
abla) community, dlad In Now Delhi, egad 78. 

Ha waa one ol the laal survivors In tha 
JJ***J! PerHemant of the Interim govant- 
"TS P?, vod way tor indapondence. 

Anar holding ministerial posts In aaveral 
Congraaa admin Mirations he lefnad the 
Oppoaltton whan Mra Gandhi catted an 
rtecllon In 1677. After the Janata Party 
victory, ho waa disappointed at not balna 
chosan as the Ural Marijan Prime Mlnl.ler, 
Httllng raluctanUy for the defence ministry 
and ana of two deputy pnmlsrahlps. 

ZLV**™" h,v * *»■" appointed 
to lha Polish Communlal Party Polllbirrd, 

They are General Joaf Beryls, who ovar- 
awoa eodel and Ideotogloal mattsro, Gensral 
Caalaw Klszcuk. thalntomal Affairs Minis- 
tar, and General Pierian 81 wick!, lha Detonn 
Mmiatar. Qo/bachav eta! of approve/, paga 

MOZAMBIQUE has accused Malawi ol halo- 
ing South African-backed rebels toglstlcally 
and materially In their attacks on Moam- 
olque targets. The country's leading military 
ngur* Col.-Gen. Sabaatlao Mabota, accused 
South Africa of trying to divide MoumMqu* 
at the Zambezi and Sava rlvara. 

Mozambique end other Frontline Stales 
nave made recent undisclosed and unauc- 
ewaful diplomatic approaches to ask Dr 
Banda • Govammeni to hall hie eld to South 
African military and propaganda exparts 
whoee use of Malawi Is Increasing. 

THE Paris polfea chief. Mr Duy Pougler, ha a 
In a public raw whh the Interior 
Mlnletar. Mr Cheriea Pasqua, who accused 
Mm on television of rigging crime ctaHatlca 
to please the former Socialist government. 

Hla resignation Is likely lo cast doubt on 
naw seoirlty measures in the capital inaiftut- 
ad by Mr Pasqua, who has been leading a 
Uw-and -order campaign. 

WE hilling by Peru’s armed forces of 
batwaen2S0 and 400prieonara In three Ltaia 

J aole has brought In* re ala nail on of the 
miles Mtoleter, Mr Lule Qonzafez Posada. 
MrGwualez Posada’s dismissal came hours 
attar that of General Maximo Martinez, 
commander ol the email Republican Guard 
paramilitary police force. President Garcia 
hat accused the Republican Guard of 
having slaughtered more then too guerrilla 
prisoners after they had surrendered at 
Lurlgarcho gaol. 

THE Raagan Administration (a galling rid of 
lla ambassador In Honduras, Mr John Ferch, 

■a part of Its campaign to step up u» 
pressure on Nicaragua. No successor has 
bean named yet but analyali expect "a real 
driver” of US policy Iniereala to replace Mr 
Ferch. who draw criticism over hla alleood 
failure to mobilise the Honduran Qovam- 
manl Into more vigorous protean over the 
Nicaraguan Invasion In March. 

A PIANIST from Baffaal. Barry Douglaa, won 
the fop prize In lha International Tchaikov- 
sky competition In Moscow. II waa I he first 
time since 1868 that a foreigner has taken 
Aral prize without splitting lha award with a 
Soviet musician. 

Douglaa, 26, of Belfast, who aiudlad at the 
61 Mu,f0 10 London, bn- 
EE?* with lha strength and 

of SEHLSli 13 £ ,iy,n ®' H J“ P^omiance 
of TchahwvaJiy'i Concerto No. 1 In a Flat 
Minor draw a 10-mkiliteovillon. 


NZ lets French agents go 

By Campbell Page In Parle and Ian Templeton In Wellington 


THE TWO French secret agents 
Involved in the bombing of the 
Greenpeace ship. Rainbow Warrior, 
which killed a photographer, are to 
leave gaol in New Zealand imme- 
diately for" three years “confine- 


personnel who have served there 
speak of a pleasant officers' club, 
bars,' and a night club, excellent 
housing, and Bailing and water 
sports in the’lagoon. 

In Paris, it emerged that the two 


ment" onto. South Pacific atoll of ' agents will have' full access to 

*■ - fomilv onrl ft-ianrls lu.4. nJll t U* 


Hao, ,a French territory with an 
open air cinema, bars, and a night 
club. 

The release of the two agents, 
Alain Mafart and ‘ Dominique 
Prieur, is part of d UN-mediated 
deal between France and New 
Zealand, which also includes an 
official French apology to the New 
Zealand Government for the atr 
tack, on the ship a year ago, pay- 
ment of nearly £6 million in com- 
pensation, and an end to French 
obstruction of New Zealand 
imports. 

France and Now Zealand on 
Monday welcomed the agreement, 
arranged by the UN Secretary 
General, Mr Javier Perez do 
Cuellar, but there were signs in 
Now Zealand of a political row 
over its acceptance. The Primo 
Minister, Mr David Lange, told a 
nows conference: "I feel an 
amazing sense of vindication. We 


family and friends but will not be 
allowed to leave the island without 
the agreement of the two govern- 
ments. Nor can they give inter- 
views or write for publication. 

A spokesman for the French 
Prime.- Minister, Mr Jacques 
Chirac emphasised that they were 
being transferred to French terri- 
tory and the Prime Minister him- 
self referred to the nqw 
assignments awaiting them, while 
Mr Lange underlined that they 
were not being set free. ' 

The beneficiaries of the settle- 
ment were widely known as the 
Turengo couple because they en- 
tered New Zealand a a a married 
couple on forged Swiss passports 
using the fictitious npme. 

Both coped well with the stress 
oftrial and imprisonment. Captain 
Prieur, a 36-year-old woman, 
passed her time jogging, knitting, 


oiuiuiug oviiac ui vindication, we 

will receive on unqualified apology ar,< * listening to music. Mqjor 

Mafart. aired 36 nnrt A oAoonrtaH 


from the French Government. 

But the leader of the Opposition, 
Mr Jim Bolger, said that New 
Zealand had been "humiliated" 
and Mr Lange "made to look an 
idiot." He recalled that as recently 
as April the Prime Minister had 
said the agents were not for sale. 

Such criticisms are likoly to be 
reinforced by details now emerging 
of life on Hao, a French military 
staging base for the nuclear test 
range at Moruroa, According to Mr 
Lange, Hao is a desolate place with 
few Facilities. But French military 


Mafart, aged 35 and a seasoned 
campaigner for the intelligence 
services, pursued his interest in 
sport and guitar-playing. Mr 
Chirac on Monday praised “the 
exemplary dignity" with which 
both officers had beon serving 
their sentences. 

Mr Perez de Cuellar came closer 
to the New Zealand than the 
French position in settling n figure 
for compensation — $7 million 
instead of the $4 million suggested 
by Paris and the $9 million sought 
by Wellington. 


Mr Chirac will also deliver a full 
and formal apology to New Zea- 
land for the attack on the Rainbow 
Warrior and the breach of interna- 
tional law. 

France will end its war of 
attrition against New Zealand im- 
ports. The French authorities have 
been using import licences and 
regulations to block consignments 
and apply pressure on the New 
Zealand Government. 

In the settlement, France under- 
takes not to oppose butter imports 
through the EEC to Britain in 
1987 and 1988, and not to take iany 
measure^ to block meat imports to 
the EEC. 

Mr Lange told reporters that the 
New Zealand Government regard- 
ed the Secretary-General's ruling 

as a fair and just resolution of the 
differences between France and 
New ..Zealand over the Rainbow 
Warrior bombing. The ruling spe- 
cifically met New Zealand’s re- 
quirements, he said — for an 
apology, for compensation, for a 
lifting, of trade restraints, and for 
the continued detention of the two 
agents. 

New Zealand qlso regarded it as 
fundamental that a mechanism 
haB been provided for arbitration 
should any dispute arise, and a 
three-monthly report Is to be made 
to the UN Secretary-General on 
the situation of Marfart and Prieur 
in Hao. 

Mr Lange said that the Secre- 
tary-General’s determination that 
the two agents should be detained 
m Hao had "an exquisite irony 
which will not be lost on the 
French." 

1 It is, I believe, an appropriate 
outcome, albeit one that was unex- 
pected," he said. 


Nakasone jubilant as Opposition crushed 


JAPAN’S ruling Liberal Demo- 


By Robert Whymant In Tokyo 

honour he lost in L983, Mr 


Nakaaone. and_ greatly boosting lation this autumn to privatise fhe 


his prospects of staying in office 
when his second term expires in 
October. 

After its most impressive elec- 


State railways, and, with the 
rough power balance between the 
ruling and Opposition partiea now 
overturned, there Seems nothing 


hfln onJ n L ■ 1 1 


three decades will now form a new 

r eminent, with the 68-year-old 
Nakasone firmly in control. 


tion reform, and a boost in the 
nation's military strength. 

Clearly shaken by the results, 
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Outlining election issues last 
month, Mr Nakasone called the 40 
years since the war "the most 
brilliant period of our history. ’’ But 
he said that the post-war system — 
which the American victors intro- 
duced — had produced "various 
distortions." He believes his mis- 
sion is to correct these "distor- 
tions." 

One of the “distortions," in the 
Prime Minister’s eyes, is the edu- 
cation system — what he has 
termed “principles of education 
prescribed to our country by the 
Allied occupation forces.” He has 
pledged to change it. 

General MacArthur • - intended 

■ that the post-war democratic sys- 
tem should free Japan from the 
shackles of feudalism and prevent 
resurgence of the militarism. 

This includes the “peace Consti- 
tution” which hampers Mr 
Nakasone’s ambition to build a 
militarily strong Japan. From the 
start of his political career, he has 
inveighed against the Constitu- 
tion, produced under American 
guidance, as an "artificial flower," 
and asserted that “true democracy 
is rooted in correct nationalism." 

V Explaining “correct national- 
ism," Mr Nakasone harks .back to 
pre-war values, when Japanese 

■ people .respected the cult of the 
Emperor, swore obedience to the 
national, flag-, and put duty to the 
Stale before individual rights. 

He says he . wants ,, patriotiam ,, 
taught in schools and to rid new 
generations of Japanese of guilt- 
feelings about what fce ca u 8 t h e 
great East Asian war." A new 
■textbook, compiled by a rightwing 
group close to Mr Nakasone, accu- 
rately reflects tips thinking. 

As originally, approve^ by the 
Education Ministry — to a storm 
of protest from neighbouring coun- 
tnes — ithe textbook, £o be used in 
high schools next year lp silent on 
Japanese wartime atropitiea. , 
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Hussein 
clampdown 
on PLO 

THE Jordanian Government an- 
nounced on Monday that it is 
closing down all 26 offices or Mr 
Yasser Arafat’s mainstream Fatah 
guerrilla group in Amman and 
expelling a number of PLO person- 

The decision, which could have 
profound consequences for Middle 
East politics, follows growing ten- 
sion between Jordan and the PLO, 
which began in February when 
King Hussein announced he wns 
breaking off political cooperation 
with the guerrilla organisation. 
Fatah is the largest component of 
the PLO. 

Jordan’s official Petra news 
agency said that the government 
decision had been taken in re- 
gionse to a statement by Fatah’s 
Revolutionary Council in Tunis on 
June 18. 

According to Radio Monte Carlo, 
the expulsion order includes Mr 
Khalil Al-Wazir, better known ns 
Abu Jihad, Mr Arafat’s deputy as 

By our Middle East 
Correspondent 

commander of all PLO forces and 
the most senior Palestinian official 
still living in Jordan. 

“We regret this spirit of revenge 
because we are trying to preserve 
brotherly relations.” Mr Al-Wazir 
told reporters in Amman. But he 
said he believed he would be 
expelled. 

Jordanian officials said that the 
decision would not affect 12 PLO 
offices dealing with non-military 
Palestinian affairs, and it seems 
likely that members of the PLO's 
executive committee and depart- 
ments dealing with the affairs of 
the Israeli-occupied West Bank 
will be permitted to stay. 

The Jordanian Government 
statement took care to note that 
Jordan would continue to work 
with the PLO ns the "sole legiti- 
mate representative of the Pales- 
tinian people” — n position it has 
enjoyed since the 1974 Arab sum- 
mit. 

But there .was no disguising the 
fact that King Husseins move was 
intended — and widely interpreted 
— ad o grievous blow to Mr Arufot 
at a time wheii the PLO is 
politically and militarily weak and 
its membership is senttered. The 
decision leaves open the likelihood 
that Jordan will step up Its recent 
attempts to win back influence In 
the WOfit Bank and possibly con- 
sider entering peace talks with 
Israel. 

Ms Ahna Siniora, editor of the 
East Jerusalem newspaper Al-Fajr 
and a leading PLO supporter in 
the West Bank, said that the 
Jordanian move meant a final and 
irrevocable break with the PLO 
and that Amman would now lose 
all its remaining influence. 
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American scientists to inspect on site 


A GROUP of American scientists 
were due to leave Moscow this 
week to install for the first time 
seismic monitoring devices around 
the main 8oviet underground test 
site for nuclear weapons at 
SemipalatinBk in Kazakhstan. 

The scientists, from the US- 
based Natural Resource Defence 
Council, are placing the instru- 
ments as part of a private venture, 
with official US Government back- 
ing. But their action could embar- 
rass the Reagan Administration, 
which continues to base its rejec- 
tion of any 'nuclear test ban 
agreement on the issue of verifica- 
tion, 

The team of nine scientists will 
monitor activity at the 


By Martin Walker in Moscow: 

SemipalatinBk site by installing 
three sets of instruments. They 
will build up a set of measure- 
ments of local seismic activity, and 
assess the effect of earthquakes 
and even US nuclear tests. 

The result should be a virtually 
foolproof system to check whether 
the Russians are abiding by any 
future test ban treaty. 

The team has been welcomed by 
the Soviet authorities, which are 
still abiding by a unilateral mora- 
torium on nuclear weapons tests. 
The American scientists have un- 
dertaken to provide both the US 
and the Soviet Governments with 
data they collect. 

There would be useful data to 
record even if there were no Soviet 


nuclear tests in the region during 
the monitoring period, said Dr 
Thomas Coc krone, the NRDC’b 
senior scientist, who will lead the 
group to Semipalatinsk. . 

"We believe that modem seismic 
methods make it possible to 
achieve reliable ' verification," 
Profeseort Mikhail Sodovaky. Di- 
rector of the Soviet' Institute of 
Geophysics, told the Soviet press 
agency, NovoBki. 1 

“Our national Bystems can al- 
ready verify the observance of any 
ban oii testing. However, the' US 
Congress demands a kind of super 
guarantee. In our view, this is 
excessive, though we are ready to 
do extra work with ' American 
scientists." 


Marcos loyalists surrender 
after putsch fails 


More optimism about a summit 


PRESIDENT REAGAN has for the 
first time expressed optimism that 
a summit with the Soviet leader 
later this year may produce tangi- 
ble results on arms control, as well 
as on regional and human rights 
issues. 

In a White House transcript of 
an interview with the President, 
he explains that hiB optimism iB 
based on a letter from Mr Mikhail 
Gorbachev last week, in which he 
says the Soviet leader has opened 
“additional doors” on arms control, 
on regional contacts and also on 
human rights and immigration. 
The letter was "quite a packet and 
worthwhile,’’ Mr Reagan said. 

Despite President Reagan's ap- 
parent confidence that the way to a 
productive summit has now been 
opened. Administration officials 
remain profoundly cautious. Some 
sceptics are apparently suspicious 
that the Soviet Union may not 
make up its mind on a summit 
until it sees a US answer to its 
latest arms control proposals, and 
receives US assurances that US 
strategic arsenals will be main- 
tained at more or less their present 
levels, even if the Salt II treaty is 
technically pronounced dead. 

Important progress has been 
achieved towards a worldwide ban 
on chemical weapons, according to 
a senior Soviet official, General 
Nikolai Chervov, who ib on a brief 
visit to London. 

Asserting that “agreement has 
been reached in principle, on all 
but one of the major outstanding 
issues,” with only the question of 
controlling chemical production in 
the private sector still to be 
resolved. Genera] Chervov said 
that the other “minor” differences 
could be worked out. 

Britain is closely involved in the 

Drug dealers 
hanged 

TWO Australian heroin traffick- 
ers, Brian Chambers and Kevin 
Barlow, were hanged shortly be- 
fore dawn in Kuala Lumpur on 
Monday, after a flurry of last- 
minute appeals to the Malaysian 
- authorities for njercy or a stay of 
1 execution faflet}, 

The.twp were the first Western- 
ers to haug under Malaysia’s 
tough anti-drugs laws, which pre- 
scribe death for anyone convicted 
of having over -16 graipmea of 
heroin.' • 1 ■ 

, Chambers and Barlow, who was 
borh in Stoke and who also held 

■ British nationality, were arrested 
bn the resort island of Penang in 
November, 1983, with 180 
grammes of heroin 1 ;and given 
mandatory death sentences last 
July. An dppe'al failed 1 laBt Decem- 

: her. "■ : • : ■ 

M Chambers bind Barlow were 
> hanged despite appeals for clemen- 
j cv from the Australian and British 
! Prime Ministers and: from the 

■ human rights group Amnesty Int 


chemical weapons negotiations. 
But the Foreign Office was sur- 
prised by Genera] Chervov s opti- 
mism, and appeared doubtful that 
any breakthrough had yet bean 
achieved on provisions for compli- 
ance with a chemical weapons ban, 
in particular the circumstances 
under which the Soviet Union 
would agree to on-site inspection. 

This issue has been as central to 
the negotiations as the Soviet 
Union's insistence that the private 
sector, including multinational 
companies, must be covered by the 
provisions of the treaty as well as 
state-owned facilities. 

General Chervov is head of the 
directorate of the Soviet chief of 

By Hella Pick 

staff, and is one of the Kremlin's 
senior spokesman on arms control. 

Meanwhile, Congressional pres- 
sure is building up on the US 
Administration to halt production 
of the troubled BigEye chemical 
bomb in the wake of the latest test 
data. Pentagon officials judged the 
most recent tests to be a qualified 
success, although at least one key 
component failed repeatedly. 

But a bipartisan group of 20 
senators wrote to the Defence 
Secretary, Mr Caspar Weinberger, 
on June 26, saying: "All of us will 
vote against producing any weap- 
on that has failed its tests for 
utility, reliability, and effective- 
ness." 

The BigEye bomb, one of several 
new weapons 'being developed by 
the Pentagon to replace existing 
chemical arms stockpiles, can ex- 
pect rough congressional treat- 
ment later this month. Both the 
Senate and the House of Represen- 
tatives are due to consider moves 


Top historian suspended 

" By Paul Webster In Paris 


A FRAUD perpetrated by extreme 
■rightwingers intended to back the- 
ories that the Nazi gas chambers 
never existed was condemned by 
the Universities . Minister, Mr 
Alain Devaquet, last week, when 
.ho suspended one of France's top 
historians from his university post 
and cancelled a doctorate secretly 
awarded to a rightwing militant. • 
The deoision came after weeks of 
protest by human rights 
organisations, university profeB- 
■ sors : and - Jewish' . organisations 

X inst the award of a doctorate tq 
Henri Roques, aged 66, who 
has a long history of association 
with Neo-Nazi ' groups, -including 
the former. Black Internationals. 

A local paper revealed: that Mr 
Roques, .a historian specialising m 
anti-Bemitic research, . had beep 
awarded his doctorate by a secretly 
convened university jury .■ at 
, Nantes, western France, ehaire^ 
by the . local university’s history 
department’s head, Professor Jean;- 


Claude Rivi&re. Other universities 
had refused to consider the thesis, 
but Professor .Rividre, who 
specialises in medieval Provence, 
is editor of an extreme rightwing 
magazine and an active meipber of 
extreme rightwing lobby groups. . 

Another member,, of the jury 
which mot secretiy.in the summer 
recess last, year was a leading 
member of the P?N — the New 
Forces party — an extreme right- 
wing rival to the French National 
Front 

Mr Roques, an outspoken sup- 
porter of Nazi Germany, described 
the minister's decision ,aB “intellec- 
tual terrorism” and said that he 
. stood by bis analysis, .in which ho 
claimed it was physically, impossi- 
ble for the Germans: to. murder 
millions of Jews, in gas chambers. 
He based. his 270-page thesis oq an 
examination of. the, confessions, of 
.an S3 officer, Kurt Gerstein, who 
.hslppd ..-tq. , instal the first gas 
chambers in Poland. . . 


By our Foreign Staff 


that would eliminate money for 
BigEye from military budgets in 
1987. 

The United States has intercept- 
ed a missile moving at three times 
the speed of sound, thanks to Star 
Wars technology, Mr Casper 
Weinberger, the Defence Secre- 
tary, announced with great fanfare 
last week. 

Mr Weinberger told a Pentagon 
press conference that the success- 
ful experiment involving a non- 
nuclear dovicc and carried out 
secretly, had moved the US “much 
farther towards our goal of defence 
against missiles of all ranges,” 

According to Pentagon officials, 
the test would allow the US to 
defend itself against i n -coming 
Russian ballistic missiles at the 
“terminal" phase after they have 
entered the atmosphere heading 
towards American targets. 

The Flag Experiment involved 
destroying a target that was 
launched from n plane at 44,000 
feet, the Pentagon said. The inter- 
ception actually took place at 
12,000 feet above the earth in an 
experiment thaL wns "designed to 
strengthen deterrence by finding a 
better way to destroy enemy mis- 
siles." 

The Defence Secretary was 
clearly determined to use the teBt 
to keep the SDI research pro- 
gramme on track. Both houses of 
Congress have taken steps to Blash 
funds from President Reagan’s 
proposed $4.9 billion spending on 
SDl this year. 

Mr Weinberger may also fear 
‘that- Administration moderates 
will be tempted to slow research on 
Star Ware in exchange for an 
agreement with the Soviet Union 
to reduce strategic nuclear sys- 
tems. 


A counter-revolution by supporters 
of the deposed Philippines presi- 
dent, Ferdinand Marcos, collapsed 
alter abdut 200 rebel soldiers 
surrendered to the government. A 
senior military official, Colonel 
Emiliano Teraplo, said on Monday 
the soldiers gave up at dawn after 
government troops backed by 
tanks and armoured personnel 
earners sealed the area around the 
hotel in central Manila where the 
75-year-old former Foreign Minis- 
ter, Arturo Tolentino, proclaimed a 
government in the name of Mr 
Marcos. 

Mr Tolentino and six disaffected 
forces generals lacked the backing 
of armoured units, which were 
reported earlier to be advancing 
into central Manila, or of the 
public at large. No violenco was 
reported in the capital or else- 
where. 

The putsch attempt had ap- 
peared doomed after a claim by Mr 
Tolentino that he had been joined 
by Mrs Aquino’s influential 
Defence Minister, Mr Juan Ponce 
Enrile, was quickly denied by Mr 
Enrile in a radio interview. “1 
thank them for the offer," Mr 
Enrile BEtid, “but I am not looking 
for a new job.” 

President Aquino, speaking in 
Mindanao in the souLh of the 
country, said earlier that a delega- 
tion of senior officers had been sent 
to negotiate with the rebels but 
indicated that they did not repre- 
sent a seriouB threat to her govern- 
ment. However, all those involved 
could faco charges of sedition, she 
said. The army chief of stuff. 
General Fidel Ramos, who was 
also out of town at the time of the 
attempted putsch, reacted calmly 
too, saying: “We have the situation 
under control . . . we have the 
support of all the services of the 
army.” 

A day of confusing and slightly 
bizarre events began with the 
announcement by Mr Tolentino, 
that he was taking over as acting 
President and was in the process of 
forming a new government. 

Mr Tolentino, who ran as former 


President Marcos's vice-presiden- 
tial candidate in the elections in 
February this year, had himself 
sworn in by a former Supreme 
Court judge. Serafin Cuevas, say- 
ing that he would carry an until 
Mr Marcos returned from Hawaii. 
He had acted, he said, on Mr 
Marcoa'a orders, and added that 
after he took the Path, he tele- 

f ihoned Mr Marcos, who congratu- 
ated him. 

An hour earlier, five truckloads 
of troopa with Marcos campaign 
ribbons tied to the barrels of their 
guns had joined the pro-Marcos 
demonstators in a park near the 
hotel. 

Reading a letter he said was 
written by Mr Marcos, Mr 
Tolentino said: "I hereby order 
that in view of fmy) unavoidable 
absence from tho Philippines, I 
authorise Tolentino to be the 
legitimate head of the country 
Until such times that I return . . 

Among the six generals siding 
with Mr Tolentino were Brigadier- 
General Jose Zumel and Brigadier- 
General Prospero Olivas, a former 
paramilitary police chief, who was 
one of 25 people acquitted last 
December of the 1983 murder of 
Mrs Aquino's husband, Benigno. 

Despite the rebels’ claim that he 
had joined their cause, Mr Enrile 
was swift to disavow any collusion. 
The Philippines, he said: “Could 
not afford two governments. 1 
would just like to ask the people to 
be calm and not to panic. Let us 
nvoid violence." Mr Enrile's swift 
support for Mrs Aquino waa said 
by observers to be crucial to the 
collapse of the putsch. 

Mr Marcos's activities in Hawaii 
have become a source of increasing 
embarrassment to Washington. 
The State Department, in a pre- 
pared statement, said: “We under- 
stand thaL General Ramos and 
Defence Minister Enrile are work- 
ing closely with President Aquino 
to bring matters under control. 
The US strongly supports the 
Government of President Aquino 
and is against efforts such as these 
to undermine it." 
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ANC will end violence only when South; 
Africa agrees transfer of power 
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THE African Rational Congress is 
bracing itself for a sustained cam- 
paign by the British, American, 
ana other Western governments tP 
“draw its teeth" as a liberation 
movement. 

•As Sir Geoffrey .Howe prepares 
to; visit South Africa -to try to pre- 
empt mounting pressures for sanc- 
tions against the white minority 
regime, interviews with senior 
ANC officials make it clepr that 
the ANC is convinced that a two- 
pronged Western Strategy is now 
underway. 

. The first prong is to try to set up 
some sort of process of mediation 
or dialogue as a replacement for 
sanctions, with the argument that 
any tightening of sanctions is 
premature as, long as talks are 
going on. The second is to press the 
ANC to call off its armed struck or 
"suspend the violence," in order to 
create, it will be claimed, a better 
climate for government conces- 
sions. 

In both cases ANC officials 
expect a heightening or tho long- 
standing but hitherto spasmodic 
efforts by Western governments to 
split the ANC by describing it as 
Communist-dominated. The aim is 
expected to focus on describing the 
ANC as consisting of moderates 
and hard-liners, with the ANC 
executive’s Communist Party 
members cast as the latter. 

So fur the campaign has had 
little success, pnrlly, as one ANC 
official put it, bemuse “nothing is 
being offered by the regime which 
could conceivably attract non- 
Communist nationalists. Not even 
the formality of democracy is being 
offered, let alone the substance,” 
The ANC has long had a close 
link with the South African Com- 
munist Party, which was founded 
ten years after it, in 1922. At the 
funeral in Mozambique in March 
of Moses Mabhida, the general 
secretary or the SACP. Oliver 
Tambo, the ANC's president, 
praised the “deep-seated feeling of 
revolutionary unity and interde- 
pendence" between the ANC, the 
Communist Party, and the trade 
union movement. 

Although the SACP had revolu- 
tionary’ aims long before the ANC 
espoused them, officials say that in 
recent debates on key questions 
such as negotiating strategies and 
attacks on civilian targets in 
South Africa tho ANC's Commu- 
nists take differing positions 
among themselves, and are by no 
means always more radical than 
the non-communists. 

The ANC has never publicly 
acknowledged how many of its 80- 
member executive committee are 
Communists. But officials say the 
figure or 23 alleged by the South 
African Government is n gross 
exaggeration. To take just one 
example, the ANC-’s general secre- 
tary. Alfred Nzo, alleged by Pre- 
toria to be a Communist, is not. 

One of the ouen SACP members 
is (he chief of stall' of the ANC 
military’ wing, Joe Slovo. He wus 
in the party before it was banned 
in 1950. Now the party’s chair- 
man, lie snys: ‘Tim South African 
Communist Party ulwuys has been 
and continues to be an influential 
part of the struggle. We enn't be 
wished nwny. Our position hn« 
been won by cunlribulion. not by 
manipulation.” 

Mr Slow’s wife, Ruth First, whs 
murdered hy a South African 
Government letter bomb. “In a 
mohso, ” lie goes on, "the SACP 
pioneered much of whnl the na- 
tionalist movement now stands for. 

We were the only non -racial politi- 
cal party in South Africa until last 
year when the ANC opened its top 
ranks to whites. Wo were the first 
with the concept of majority rule in 


the slogan of 'A Black Republic' as 
far back as 1929. 

“I don't want to suggest that 
wo’re competing with the. ANC, 
but that was at a time when the 
ANC was rather moderate, singing 
.God. Save the King at the end of 
public meetings.''' ... 

The ANC's radicalisation and its 
dose links with the SACP began in 
the mid- 1940s with the then young 
Turks in. the ANC Youth League 
like Oliver Tambo, Nelson 
Mandela, and Walter Sisulu. 

Mr Slovo defends the’ policy of 
anonymity of SACP members. The 
party .was already working under- 
ground for a decade before the 
ANC was also banned. “No com- 
munist party which is forced to 
work in clandeatinity, has ever 
come out publicly, not in Portugal, 
Spain, or anywhere else. We would 
be the first to be targeted, if wo all 
came out." Mr Slovo acknowledges 
that anonymity, makes it easy for 
opponents to smear the ANC but 
says that this is one of the realities 
which has to be faced. The smears 
would not abate just because the 
SACP declared its members. 

He describes the party's role as 
being “to act in an uninhibited 
way to OBsert tho dominant role of 
the working class in the liberation 
alliance headed by the ANC." Doth 
the party and the ANC accept this 


to discuss them with the head of 
South African Intelligence. 

Other ANC officials have 
stressed in interviews that the 
movement is united in not being 
ready to contemplate a ceasefire 
until . welj into any process of 
negotiations. The precedents of 
Vietnam, Angola, . Mozambique, 
apd Rhodesia were that agreement 
precedes a ceasefire, and not vice- 
versa. 

. "If we ask people to call ofF their 
resistance we’re helping to create 
the illusion that the other side can 
be trusted,” said one official. "It 
would damage the important mo- 
mentum which has built up." 

A gesture such as the temporary 
suspension of the campaign of 
sabotage is also ruled out. "The 
people are not our puppets. If we 
wore to say ‘Let’s trust Botha. Let's 
moke a gesture'. I think they 
would say ‘We don't accept that’. 
There’s been one example of bad 
faith after another." ANC officials 
cite as the moBt recent example the 
experience of the Eminent Persons' 
Group. 

The ANC came under pressure 
from Prime Minister Mugabe of 
Zimbabwe, President Kaunda of 
Zambia, and the secretary-general 
of the Commonwealth, Sir Sridath 


Rekindled Liberty’s 
fitful tight 

By Alex Brummer jn New York 


WHEN the Olesiak family sailed 


By Jonathan Steele 

dominant role of working people in 
the coal i lion of class forces which 
are fighting for national liber- 
a £* 0n ' ' '^ ut ANC cannot and 

should not commit itself exclusive- 
ly to workers' aspirations as a 
class, nor should it act as their 
political vanguard". 

A recent internal party discus- 
sion documenL was obtained by 
South African Government agents 
and publicised by Mr Botha. In it, 
the party warned againBt what it 
called "the 'liberal' bourgeoisie and 
their like-minded imperialist 
friends who triggered ofT the cur- 
rent series of talks and dialogue 
with the ANC." s 

'Let us be clear," the document 
went on. "The 'liberal' bourgeoisie 
seeks transformations of South 
African society which go beyond 
the reform limits of the present 
regime but which aim to pre-empt 
the objectives of the revolutionary 
forces. Old style apartheid no 
longer serves their class interests. 
In addition, ' external pressures 
triggered off by an unending peo- 
ple s resistance are taking a terri- 
ble toll of their existing and 
potential economic interests.” 

The document stressed the need 
for economic as well as political 
democracy — "this implies more 
than an alternation in voting 
arrangements,” and “majority rule 
I" lts meaning", ft said the 
hbernl bourgoisie and its foreign 
friends would try to push the 
revolutionary forces into negotia 
tlons be tore these were strong 
enough to imposo their basic goals 
We must not play into (heir hands 


Ramphal, to baton to the EPG’s 
plan for a simultaneous suspension 
of the violence on their side along 
with the release of Nelson 
Mandela and the legalisation of 
the ANC on the other. Two dava 
after the EPG came to the ANC for 
talks. South Africa attacked ANC 
offices in Zambia, Zimbabwe, and 
Botswana. 

a is9ue of t flr S®ting places for 
ANC bombs which might cause 
civilian casualties is particularly 
urgent. It is not just a moral 
argument, but also a question of 
effectiveness since ANC officials 
say a high priority now is to 
break the traditional white con- 
sensus behind minority rule. 

They have already seen consid- 
erable movement by the white 
power structure but the Rhodesian 
precedent is constantly in their 
minds^ “The West iB trying to find 
a moderate alternative to Botha, 
preferably with a black Face,” said 
one ANC official. "Chief Buthelezi 
was at one time being groomed as 
ln “ African Muzorewa. 

Now they're losing confidence in 
ms drawing power but they have 
not been able to find a credible 
black leader. The isBue of Commu- 
nists in the ANC is bound to be 
built up. The trouble for the 
United States is that the South 
African issue standB above ideo- 
logical politics in the world. They 
can t deal with it like with Nicara- 
gua. 

As with Rhodesia, they sav that 
negotiations can only take place on 
the understanding that the prine" 
pie of a transfer of power to the 
majority has already been agreed. 
This was the basis for the talks 
which Mrs Thatcher sponsored at 
Lancaster House. Once that has 
been accepted by the South Afri- 
can government, temporary ar- 
rangements _ • safeguarding some 


.... - — - •vjwnvuwii nego- 

tiating tnble which constitute a 
retreat from the main aims of the 
national democratic re volution. “ 

. ^" c document takes particular 
issue with Frederick Van Zyl 
Slnbbcrt. who recently resigned as 


2ft™ not excluded when ANC 
officials speculate on possible con- 
cessions. 

Short of a government accen- 
tjnee of the principle of a transfer 
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the teeth" of the ANC and wanted wilf takTpart 
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majestically past Miss Liberty on 
r'e the Fourth of July,, her copper 
ie green coat gleaming in the bright 
»g sunlight, ' the only “huddled 
re masses" in sight ware the 
of dieering, waving boaters aboard 
of the thousands of yachts, 
e, It wasn’t quite like this from 
nl 1880 to 1924, when the golden door 
e- swung open and 17 million immi- 
grants ■— Italians, Slavs, Greeks 
ir and Russian Jews — swarmed into 
te New York in teeming, rat-infested 
in vessels. Ryszard Olesiak, a Soli- 
It darity refugee from General 
o- Jaruzelski’s Poland, his wife, 
Magdalena, and their two enchant- 
y ed children arrived in style, 
af The QE2, with a giant 100-foot 
ie Stars and Stripes spread across its 
[ c starboard side, boomed its grating 
s bass horn. The air resonated with 
y the sounds of the Star-Spangled 
j Banner, the Marseillaise, and, per- 
d haps for the only time during the 
s Liberty 100th birthday party, God 
e Save the Queen. The 700 Chrysler 
f car salesmen, their wives and 
girlfriends, whose mentor, Lee 
s lacocca, paid $7 million to hire the 
f Queen, looked on emotionally as 
f the Olesiaks did their stuff and 
I wept. 

i A shower of plump pink carna- 
i tions rained down on the blueiah- 
i grey water, and thousands of red. 

[ white and blue balloons soared 
‘ above the Queen sailing past the 
ungainly form of the McDonald’s 
blimp, casting a garish flying 
hamburger shadow over the whole 
scene. “Wo are very happy to be 
here," Mr Olesiak pronounced in 
broken English as a passing fire 
ship gushed patriotic dyed water 
jets into the harbour. 

Streaming towards the Queen 
and the anchored US carrier, the 
John F. Kennedy, from Long Is- 
land Sound came an armada of 
yachts, boats, junks, schooners in 
full colours and tall shipB dressed 
to kill, rehearsing for the Indepen- 
dence Day Sail-past by 40 vessels 

from around the world in 

perhaps the greatest maritime 
procession since Helen of Trov 
launched a thousand ships. 

Hundreds swarmed around tho 
birthday girl, looking from the 
high decks of the Queen like soapv 
clothing rumbling around the 
green core of a washing machine. 

As fast as they dropped anchor in 
search of a ringside seat, US J 
Coastguard cutters would steam . 
up and move them on with tho tact , 
of a New York cop. 

At stake for the boaters, who 
sailed west from the Old World, j 
south from New England, and f 
north from the Chesapeake and 1 
even Panama, was a view of the 1 
nrpt public demonstration of Star f; 
Wars technology. President . 
Reagan, with a flair for the dra- 1 
matie, flipped the switch from his t 
champagne-bathed podium on 0 
Governor’s Island, sending forth a t 
aser beam with which to light the ? 
lilted lamp and bathe Miss Liberty “ 
in glorious floodlight, starting bell- h 
ringing, fireworks, and partying £ 
across a joyous nation. 1 

For the Olesiaks it was an 3 
Acetous welcome to the New 8 
World. Standing before a plaster ■ 
model of Miss Liberty in the V 
Queen’s Room, where night club o 
performers do their stuff in white v 
plastic Holiday Inn decor, they n 
must have wandered what they V 
had let themselves in fori ■■ . ‘ q 
America’s newest residents had . n 
come to the New - World via a a 
refugee camp in Athens, where « 
Uieir request to enter the United ai 
States was favourably received by ol 
the dreaded Immigration rand bi 
Naturalisation Service.' \ Prbm ,tl 
there, their ^sponsors from -the w 
Church World Service took -them n, 


led to Southampton, where thev 
on boarded nlong with the sharn- 
ler shooting Chrysler salesmen. 

a New York - according to 

ed Methodist Bishop Roy Clark, the 
he Olesiaks will be taken to York 
Lrd Pennsylvania — where Methodist 
churches have promised to settle 
im “em in their new land of freedom. 
»or After the, culinary and other de- 
? 1 ' Jiffhts of a QE2 crossing, and a 
83 blimp and helicopter salute from 
‘to overhead, it is certain to be a 
ed letdown. 

li- Mr Reagan declared that the 
, al restored statue would be “a beacon 
e. of hope for mankind”. To the 
't- Olesiaks and the 300 new immi- 
grants sworn in here that night it 
ot meant that, and more. 

®ut not all Americana were able 

h b? sa ^ ,i >a8t khdy and intone 
Jjj Emma Lazarus's words: 

r- "Give me your tired, your poor, 
ie Your huddled masses yearning 
d to breathe free. 

>r The wretched refuse of your 

d teeming shore. 

ie Send these, the homeless tem- 

e pest-tost to me. 

3 I lift my lamp beside the golden 
d door ..." 

The outsiders at the party are 
i- the millions of black Americans 
i- who passed by the golden door in 
l, chains, went through the perils of 
d slavery and share-cropping and 

e now form the underclass in the 
s nations cities, the nntive-Navajo 
i Indians, who are being moved from 
? their reservations, once again, the 
- hundreds of “boat people" from 
i Haiti who are herded into camps in 
i Florida, the thousands of Mexicans 
’ who are rounded up each week 
along the Rio Grande, put into 
i cells, and then made to walk back 
1 to wretched lives. 

As Dr Milton Morris notes in his 
f 1986 Brookings study Immigra- 
i tion: The Beleaguered Bureaucra- 
1 cy, Mibs Liberty has not always 
been what it is cracked up to be. 

' “Nonwhites were virtually ex- 
cluded for most of the country's 
history, and currently Salvadorans 
fleeing from turmoil in their home- 
land are being denied refuge.” 

For many black Americans the 
spirit of Liberty means nothing. 
"It’s a celebration for immigrants 
and that has nothing to do with 
me, 1 argues John Hope Franklin, a 
historian of slavery and visiting 
professor at Duke University. 

: • To mark their distaste for the 
Liberty proceedings more than 600 
Blacks, Puerto Ricans, Hispanics 
atid American Indians gathered in 
New York last weekend under the 
banner of the Campaign for Eco- 
nomic and Social Justice to offer a 
different view of the celebration. 
"We saw the type of commercial- 
ism that was going on, as well as 
the lack of representation of people 
of colour — we felt it was impor- 
tant for us to ' make a social 
statement,” says Brooklyn’s mem- 
ber of the New York State Assem- 
bly, Roger Green’ “The celebration 
reflects a historical revisionism. 
There has not been in any real 
sense a. focus on the fact that our 
struggle for liberty is ijmgplng." 

■. A telling poll by US News and 
World Report found that the spirit 
of Liberty fails, to light the nation’s 
way in the manner in which. the 
media hype would. have us believe. 
When asked if US. immigration 
quotas i should be ■ raised, te allow 
. more newcomers to enter, 61 per 
cent asked for a reduction, 3§ per 
cent, wanted the thing left alone 
and just 8 per cent were in favour 
of .an Increase; This despite the 
belief by. half the respondents that 
,the ethnic mix- of the United States' 
was. “a. major reason for,.. the 
nation's greatness". . . , 
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Molotov back 
in favour 

By Martin Walker In Moscow 

THE former Soviet prime minister 
whose name inspired the Molotov 
cocktail has formally lost “non- 

E arson” status to which he has 
Ben condemned for 25 years. 
Vyacheslav Molotov, now aged 
96, was interviewed in the Rus- 
sian-language edition of Moscow 
News, and a summary article was 
published by Tas9. There were 
unconfirmed reports 18 months 
ago that Molotov had been re- 
admitted into the Communist Par- 
ty, but thiB is the first public 
rehabilitation of one of the last old 
Bolseheviks who helped overthrow 
the Tsar in 1917. 

At the 1961 party congress, he 
was accused of helping draw up the 
death lists for Stalin ’b purges, 
expelled from the party’s Central 
Committee and finally expelled 
from the party in 1964. 

In the interview, Molotov said 
he now receives “a large pension" 
and lives in considerable comfort 
at a dacha in Zhukovna, the 
prestigious country retreat near 
Moscow. 

The main point of this public 
endorsement of the old man was 
apparently to publicise his support 
for the new style of Mikhail 
Gorbachev'B Government. 

"I keep abreast of all current 
events," he said 'T am inspired by 
the changes now taking place in 
our life.” 

But such nn article carries an- 
other, more discreet implication 
for the Soviet audience. It ■ re- 
emphnsises Mr Gorbachev’s point 
that there is such n thing ns 
honourable retirement for r>ld ser- 
vants of the party, and that a loss 
of office need not mean loss of 
privilege, far less loss of life. 


Swearing by the slain never to forget 


AN officious, wavy haired gentle- 
man from the BBC yelled at a 
couple strolling along the lip of the 
crater "You — move out of the 
way. We are filming" 

TV gentlemen do that the world 
over, unscathed. But an old Scots- 
man in full kilt roared at this one: 
“Say please when you talk to 
people — and get your hair cut.” 

We were with the army now — 
the stoop-shouldered remnants of 
Kitchener's Army — in the most 
intimate of the events forming the 
last big commemoration of the 
dead of the Somme battlefield in 
the lifetimes of its survivors. 

Sccunds later, a maroon went, up 
in the summer sky, as it did at the 
same time 70 years ago, at 7.30am 
on July 1, 1916. 

In 1916, that was a signal for the 
detonation of four 60.0001b 
landmines, one of which blasted 
the 90ft crater on which the 40u of 
us stood at La Boiselle. 

The explosion in turn wns a 
signal for the offensive which 
brought 60,000 British casualties 
in its first hour and 1.2 million 
dead on both sides in four months. 

The landmines did little good. 
Although the explosives for it were 
taken down the secret 260 yard 
tunnel, this was the few dozen 
yards too far away to collapse the 
front line German trenches. But 
that was the story of the Somme. 

Recently the grent hole, in 
which brambles now grow, was 
bought by an Englishman, Richard 
Dunning, of Guildford, who did not 
want houses built on ground in 
which so many bits of human 
beings still lie. 

Last week a plain cross made 
from Tyneside wood was unveiled 
in homage to the regiment which 

E erished around the village. A 
rief service began with a reading 


from the diary of Tom Easton, a 
19-year-old. “The great mine ex- 
ploded at 7.30am . . . men fell on 
every side screaming from the 
severity of their wounds. Had they 
lived, would they ever have forgiv- 
en?" 

A 12-year-old boy, David 
Southworth, stared down at us and 
most sternly spoke two lines from 
the anti-war poet Siegfried Sas- 
soon: "Look down and swear by the 
green of the spring that you will 
never forget. Look down and swear 
by the slain of the war that you 
will never forget." 


more things than dishonour: 
death, mutilation, rats, separation 
from their loved oneB and — as 
happened to them — the slaughter 
of much of their generation. But 
they looked on impassively and 
politely. 

The service paper said: ‘Tout le 
monde chante Oh God Our Help In 
Ages Past": and for a few moments 
it was possible to believe that 
much of Europe was here in spirit 
at least, reflecting on one of the 
twentieth century's great 
Golgothas. 

Luytens's 141ft high triple nrch, 


By John Ezard In Thlepval, Northern France 


Alter this, the open air congre- 
gation threw poppy petals into the 
crater and placed little wooden 
reniemhrance crosses all nlong its 
perimeter. 

David's declamation was the 
closest anybody enme to trying 
deliberately to make us feel chas- 
tened. The big event, led by the 
Duke of Kent, 3 1, 2 hours later 
beneath the great arch in the 
British Commonwealth cemetery 
at Thiepval was, if anything, 
upbeat in tone. 

Reading from the Funeral Ora- 
tion of Pericles, the Duke said: "In 
the hour of trial, Lhe one thing 
they feared was dishonour ... for 
the whole earth is the sepulchre of 
heroes Monuments may rise, tab- 
lets be set up lo them in their own 
lands, buL there is an abiding 
memorial that no pen or chisel has 
traced. It is not on stone or brass, 
but on the living hearts of human- 
ity." 

The 7i> British and French wter- 
uiix Hv.itvd ill places of honour in 
front of the Duke, Mr George 
Younger, the Defence Secretary, 
and French VIPs, hud feared many 


inscribed with the names of 73.000 
soldiers with no known gTave, is 
flanked by sycamore, poplars, cop- 
per beeches, and silver birches. 
But it still stands out starkly 
among the undulating folds of 
Suinme farmland, waist high with 
young corn. 

A layman might say that the 
countryside was like Norfolk, rath- 
er fiat. But to the veterans it teems 
with bridges, salients and redoubts 
and stumps of trees. 

'The Somme doesn't look like 
anything terrestrial any more, ''the 
French writer, Pierre Loti recorded 
at the time . . .“a squashed brown 
mush into which everything 
sinks.” 

“It is almost beyond comprehen- 
sion," the Army's Chaplain Gener- 
al, Archdeacon Frank Johnston, 
said in his sermon at Thicpvnl 
'The enormity of the fosses, I he 
horrendous suffering, the confu- 
sion, the awesome effect on those 
of us who stand here. Whnl r 
poison _r e mein he- rs makes him the 
kind of person heTs'.”" • 

The Last Post, from the sound 
chamber of the arch, wus plnved as 


perfectly as most of us will hear it 
in our lifetimes. But thiB congrega- 
tion contained experts. 

“It was a bit too slow at the 
beginning,” one veteran said after- 
wards. A piper followed with “The 
Flowers of the Forest Are All Gang 
Awa,” a lament written for the loss 
of the Flower of Scots chivalry in 
the Battle of Fladden Field, in 
1415. But it proved just as evoca- 
tive of the Flower of 1916. 

It sent tears coursing down the 
faces of three old soldiers sitting in 
front of the Duke, then two 90- 
year-old British survivors took two 
minutes to toil and sweat up the 
memorial's 26 steep steps alongside 
their French counterparts to lay a 
wreath To Our Comrades." 

But the war fractured our lives 
too. For the first time last week 
Mrs Betty Bower, aged 76, of 
Newcastle, laid a wreath at the 
foot of the arch bearing the name 
of her brother Ted, killed at tho 
Somme at the ago of 18. She had 
only just found his name. “It has 
been the dream of my life to do 
this," she said. 

A few feet away another New- 
castle woman, Mrs Annie 
Patterson, aged 73, discovered the 
name of her father, Will Coulson, 
killed 70 years ago last week nl 
the age of 32, when she was throe 
years old, "I have found you," she 
said to the name on the memorinl 
bearing the names of 73,000 oth- 
ers. “I nave found you at last." 

She has the dimmest memory of 
her father going off lo war. “I 
remember I fall down the front 
doorstep and he rnn and picked me 
up," she said. "You can tell from 
photographs that he loved holding 
me Ult-hia kncr.-To-lhinlt-of nil -l ho 
love and comfort I have missed all 
these veavs." 
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COMMENT 


Water under the bridge 



IF privatisation’s epitaph — like that of f 
Keats — bocomes “writ in water," then the d 
Government will have no one to blame hut 1 
itself. The shelving of plans to sell off the j 
monopoly supply of water to the private l 
sector ends, at least for the moment, the ' 
most ill-conceived privatisation of them all. I 
Ill-conceived, because short of putting a i 
Peacock meter in the ail' we breathe (but 
let’s not put ideas into anyone’s head) the 
Government waa proposing to denationalise 
the most '‘natural 1 ’ of all the monopolies for 
which, there is no substitute. You can’t take 
your business elsewhere because there is no 
elsewhere, only one tap coming into your 
house. Nor does water have any of the other 
benefits claimed by privatisation. The pres- 
sure towards increased efficiency posed by 
threat of bankruptcy hardly applies. Stand 
up the Minister who would allow a water 
authority to go bankrupt? 

Of the II advantages of privatisation 
listed In the February white paper thore is 
barely ano which could not be achieved 
without hiving olT. Raising money in the 
City (instead of from the Treasury), profit- 
sharing, reducing ministerial intervention, 
the creation of a watchdog body, diversify- 
ing into tourism, paying higher sulnrics and 
so on; all of these things can und, probably 
should, ho done anyway. Thu problem h rises 
because the Government constantly, and 

Weinberger’s big 
bang theory 

MR WEINBERGERS Interceptor missile, 
launched over New Mexico, has been 
claimed by the Pentagon iuj some kind of 
proor that its Star Wars show is on the road. 

It is certainly evidence of something, but 
not necessarily of that, No one seriously 
doubts that if all the available American 
technology u» pressed into service a target 
travelling at Mach Q and 12,000 feet vuu be 
shot out of the oir. This re pre-sen is a not 
very large qualitative advance on events 
which have happened on various occasions 
over the Golan Heights or the Bekn’a 
Valley. It says next to nothing about (he 
capacity to intercept the simultaneous 
launch of the entire Soviet cannonade nt 
speeds and altitudes vastly greater, and the 
only surprise is that the Pentagon should 
tak'o the trouble to announce it. Unless, that 
is. the announcement was the moBt impor- 
tant part. 

Moscow has gradually relaxed its condi- 
tions for reaching a three-tiered arms 
agreement, and its latest position on the 
Strategic Defence Initiative is that tests 
should be confined to the laboratory and the 
two sides Bhould prolong the Anti-Ballistic 
Missile Treaty for another 15 or 20 years. 
The New Mexico test looks like a two- 
fingered answer — not from the US Adminis- 
tration as such, in so far as such a corporate 
entity exists, but from one branch of it — to 
Mr Gorbachev and the well-known pinkoes 
who populate Western Europe and are 
inclined to take him seriously in this 
matter. For the test does both things at 
once: it takes the experiments out or the 
laboratory, and technically at least it 
nudges at the fringes of the ABM Treaty. 

Both Moscow and Washington are acting 
on the assumption that a summit will be 
hold, though not before the mid-term 
elections. There is, however, a notable lack 
of simultaneity About the proclamations of 
their enthusiasm. When Washington 
presses. Moscow asks for time, and vice 
versa. The decisive question is how little Mr 
Gorbachev is prepared to settle for. He is 
not, he says, going fur a mere handshake. 
On the other liana lie ciin'l expect n full- 
blown treaty nn intermediate missiles in 
Eurupc. That is not, in any cose, in 
America's hands to deliver. Britain und 
France would both be involved in any 
agreement to abolish or reduce the interme- 
diate forces. That is because the Russians 
still insist thnt the forces of the two 
cuunlrics, though they cun stay, must not be 
Hgnilirnntiy increased. Between the hand- 
shake ami the treaty there is probably a 
point of principle to be established about 
weapons in Europe which would be accept- 
able to both Iho US and the USSR. 
Therefore the prospect of a summit need not 
be written off. That is not to say that Mr 
Weinberger will not honour Mr Gorbachov's 
arrival with a 21-kiloton salute in Nevada. 

(Summit prospects, page 7) 


falsely, equates privatisation with 
deregulation. If Thames Water wants to 
launch new initiatives, from providing 
plumbing services to opening marinas, then 
let it do so. Indeed, the interim period before 
water ib duly privatised (if the 
Conservatives are returned to office) offers 
an excellent opportunity to see just how a 
nationalised water authority could cope 
with limited deregulation by using its 
assets as it wants. 

What this is all about is not water on tap, 
but cash on tap. And that, in the end, was 
why it failed, because no one looked beyond 
the bottom line. The Government saw the 
water industry as a quick way to raise 
anything from £4 to £8 billion in cash which 
could be recycled into a reduction in the 
standard rate; an unpopular privatisation to 
pay for tax cuts which, so opinion polls tell 
ua, hardly anyone seems to want. 

And then came the problems. Financially, 
the City did not sec the industry, with Inc 
possible exception of Thames, as a growth 
market. The prospect of charging by usage 
(through meters) would almosl certainly 
lead to a decline in consumption, which 
would mean thnt profits would Imvc to come 
(Vo in manipulating whatever price rcslrniul 
formula was ndoplcd. Thoro were reports of 
having to write off much of the industry's 
debts to make it more attractive and of the 


extreme difficulty of privatising all the 
authorities at once. This coincided with 
growing environmental worries about the 
proposed water companies being torn be- 
tween maximising profits and protecting 
the countryside, monitoring the effluent 
discharge into rivers, and the conservation 
of flora and wildlife. And with another 
lobby, including the industry's mein union, 
preparing to fight a legal battle about 
whether the water authorities were really 
owned by local councils rather than Govern- 
ment, the Cabinet finally gave way at the 
knees: it postponed a bill which was 
controversial even within its own party and 
which could have produced a messy dogfight 
during a period when pre-electoral tranquil- 
ity was required by the party managers. 

This won’t earn many Brownie points far 
Mr Ridley, the high priest of privatisation, 
who has already had to postpone the 
Rotation of British Airways. The money for 
the tax cuts will, doubtless, be found from 
elsewhcro, from British Airports and Brit- 
ish Gas and from selling the remains of Sir 
Winston Churchill’s investment in BP. And, 
final Irony, if the Chancellor is still short of 
the cosh needed to cut taxes, he will now be 
able to do whnt he did last year and force 
water charges up by more than the 
authorities themselves thought necessary. 
Taxes muy yot be writ in water. 


When police carry guns 


THERE will be very few people who are 
completely satisfied with Die outcome of the 
trial of PC Brian Chester for the killing of 
five-year-old John Shorthouse. This is not to 
say thnt the Stafford Crown Court jury 
which acquitted PC Chester reached n 
pcTvorsc verdict. Anyone who makes thnt 
claim is simply looking Tor any excuse to 
attack the police. The jury were faced with a 
horrendously difficult choice between in 
dieting judicial punishment on a police 
officer Tor what wns beyond any doubt an 
accidental killing nnd acquitting him, nn 
action which would leave the denth 
unpunished in any way. It was always hard 
to believe that the jury would not choose the 
latter course if the evidence allowed them to 
do so It did — and they have duly dune so. 
That doesn't make it a clean cut or a 
pleasant verdict. Yet, in the end, it is 
difficult to believe that a conviction would 
have been any more just. 

That still leaves big questions unan- 
swered. First and foremoBt, there is the 
question of the Shorthouse family to consid- 
er. They have lost their son. He waa killed 
by a police officer. It is impossible to 
disagree with the bereaved mother who said 
that she still holds the police “totally 
responsible" for her son's death. It is 
extremely important, not just for the 
individuals involved, but also for the police 
force, that the police accept corporate 
responsibility, even if not criminal guilt, Tor 
the killing. There must be some form of 
compensation to the family from the police. 
It seems unlikely that the Shorthouses 


qualify under the (in any case not very 
generous) criminal injuries compensation 
scheme. But the lasL thing that anyone 
Bhould want to sc-e now is for the 
Shorthouses to be subjected to the indignity 
and humiliations of a long-drawn-out civil 
action for dam Ages and compensation. What 
is needed, surely, is n quick police commit- 
ment to a substantial ex gratia payment. 
The local chief constable should net now. 

The Shorthouse cose is a landmark in the . 
development of police arms policy. Like 
Waldorf before it, the shooting occurred 
because Britain's police have trained too 
many police too perfunctorily in the han- 
dling of arms and because the officers in 
overall command of such cases have not 
exercised the appropriote degree of supervi- 
sion. It ia clear that it is the guns and the 
men in the front line who have been making 
the policy, rather than the supervisors. The 
court decision, however inadvertently, may 
well have added to the belief that the 
operational officers can make their own 
rules and get away with them. It is 
important to nip that response firmly in the 
bud now. Already, since Shorthouse, some 
forces have begun to restrict the numbers of 
officers getting gun training, in the hope of 
making it a more specialist skill. That is not 
enough. There baa got to be a real overhaul 
of the terms under which guns are issued, 
carried, and used by the police. Unless that 
happens, we will all feel sorry for the 
Shorthouses but nothing will have been done 
to prevent exactly the same accident 
happening again. 


A bad night 
at the opera 


WHAT’S wrong with booing at the opera, 
for goodness sake? They sometimes boo for 
half an hour at Bayreuth. In Italy, loud 
denunciation is the norm. So the “full two 
minutes” of audience disapprobation that 
greeted the curtain of Covent Garden's new 
production of Fidelio hardly ranks as a 
totally new phenomenon in the operatic 
world, even if it is still newsworthy for the 
reserve of a stolid British audience to break 
down in such a way. 

Booing is a tricky subject at a time when 
very wise people are warning that Britain is 
becoming a yob society. To some, booing at 
the opera feels uneasily like the upmarket 
equivalent of football hooliganism. There’s a 
tendency around that says well-brought up 
people, enjoying seats costing 30-odd quid a 
time, should set an example. And, of course, 
there was more than a bit of Hooray 
Henrydom at work last week, just os there 
waB when the Jockey Club members 
wrecked the Paris premiere of Tannhauser 
in 1861. Sir Colin Davis, the Royal Opera’s 
music director for 15 years, has always had 
a claque of opponents and there is no doubt 
that they took their opportunity to give him 
a noisy send-off in this, his final 
production. The bulk of the booing, though, 
was clearly from people who didn't like 
what they heard and (more particularly) 
saw. That doesn't make their booing a nice 
event. But nt least it showed thnt they 
cared. At least it showed that there ore 
people in this country who aren't so 
intimidated by the arts elite that they can’t 
give voice to their own opinions. Why 
should people applaud all the lime? We 
need move booing in Britain, not less. 

Which is not to sny that the buyers were 
right about Fidelio. Coveut Garden audi- 
ences nn* of n cultural conservatism exceed- 
ed only on the other side of the Atlantic. If 
they had their way, it would be one Aida 
after nnother. There would be no place lor 
risk-taking. No Berg or Britten, even, let 
along any Maxwell Davies or Stockhnuacn. 
No forwurd -looking productions from Got/. 
Friedrich or the current villain, Andrei 
Serban. Even as things are, the 
conservatives have been able to use the 
public sector opera cash crisis to lever 
Covent Garden's artistic policy — such ua if 
is — their way. Most of the exciting operatic 
ideas in Britain these days are therefore to 
be found at the Coliseum or in Wales ruther 
than in Bow Street. It is very much to Sir 
Colin Davis’s credit, however, that in hia 
period in charge at Covenl Garden ho has 
consistently tried to push the urtistic 
boundaries outwards rather than inwards. 
That involves taking risks and mnking 
mistakes. Even if tno new Fidelio is a 
failure, it is better to have n policy which 
produces failures which arc over-nmbitious 
in their desire to say something different 
rather than failures which have no ambi- 
tion at all beyond providing aural wnilpaper 
for the rich. (Review, page 20). 


Opec and Britain’s simplistic oil policy 


OPEC'S manifest failure to implement 
effective quotas has prolonged, for the 
foreseeable future, the unexpected luxury 
(as long as you are not an indebted oil 
producer like Mexico) of low oil prices. 
There is a danger, though, that it will lull 
us into a false sense of security about future 
energy supplies. Britain's approach has 
been almost disarmingly simplistic. It 
doesn't believe in energy monopolies 
abroad: only at homo. It has steadfastly 
refused to join Opec because that would 
diminish competition, yet it will happily 
leave British Gas an undiluted monopoly 
after privatisation. It believes that prices 
should beat bo loti to tho market mechanism 
(another reason for not joining Opec) yet at 
home it unashamedly forces electricity, gas 
and water prices up by more than the 
utilities say that the market demands. 

This Jekyll and Hyde stuff is nn energy 
policy of sorts, but it ducks long-term 
problems that will not go away. By ignoring 
Opec pleas for restraint in favour of 
maximising production, the Government 
has ensured that our limited oil reserves 
will be exhausted sooner rather than later. 
This opens the prospect that tho UK will be 
running out of oil some time in the 1990s 
when Opec (quite likely led by much more 
militant people than today) will be exploiting 


a re-acquired stranglehold on world supplies. 

Britain's role is pivotal. As the sixth 
largest producer (at 2.7 million barrels a 
day) we are big enough to affect any 
agreements to restrain output, the success 
or failure of which is highly dependent on 
marginal supplies. Had Britain decided to 
reduce output by, say, 600,000 barrels a day 
(which would have probably triggered a 
proportional response from Norway and 
maybe from other reluctant Opec members) 
then surplus output would have been 
mopped up and prices would have risen; 
quite possibly by enough to leave Mr 
Lawson's tax revenue unchanged. 

By helping to bring about a very cheap oil 
policy the Government has worsened the 
outlook for the cool industry because 
competition from cheap oil brings down the 
price of coal, thereby closing more pits, 
which in turn means a heavier burden on 
the taxpayer for unemployment pay and 
social security. By pursuing a policy which 
will accelerate the depletion of indigenous 
oil supplies by the 1990s the Government 
has made Mr Peter Walker’s claim — that 
Britain needs to rely more heavily on 
nuclear power stations in future — look like 
a self-fulfilling prophecy. 

Britain's position, as one of the very few 


industrialised nations self-sufficient in en- 
ergy, means that a cheap energy policy is 
not, unlike other countries, necessarily in 
our best interests. Nor, in terms of oil, is it 
necessary in the interests of the wider 
world. Bure, if it meant cheap oil in 
perpetuity. But if temporary profligacy is 
punished by even greater long-term 
dependence on an increasingly unstable 
Middle East, the need for a far-seeing 
energy policy ia merely underlined. 

Opec's share of the world market (exclud- 
ing the Eastern bloc) is likely to rise this 
year to almOBt 40 per cent (compared with 
under 38 per cent last year and 66 per cent 
at its peak) thanks to its policy of trying to 
recoup lost market share. The price of Brent 
crude slipped further last week to $11. a 
barrel. This followed the inconclusive meet- 
ing of members of Opec in Yugoslavia who, 
although no longer formed into an effective 
cartel, still have it in their power (since 
several are producing considerably below 
capacity) to reduce prices even further to 
gain a bigger share of the market. It is 
commonly supposed that, at around $10, 
even President Reagan would take action 
not only to protect small American produc- 
ers, but also the country’s strategic capabili- 
ty. Always remember though that there is 
much more to energy policy than cheap prices. 
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A ‘certain 
idea’ of 
liberty 

By Andr6 Fontaine 

BARTHOLDI is no Michelangelo. Nobody would 
dream of including the good old Statue of Liberty, 
now 100 years old, among the world's greatest 
masterpieces of sculpture. Yet few monuments in 
the world are charged with, such emotion. It is 
because for tens of millions of human beings its 
silhouette finally glimpsed through the fog at Die 
end of an exhausting voyage signified that the new 
life for which they had so yearned was st last about 
to commence. 

Their descendants have forgotten ‘ the heart- 
breaks and disillu8ionroents that all too often 
followed afterwards. AH they have to do is contrast 
their own well-being with the 
harrowing poverty of these “tired There is ah 
. . . poor . . . huddled masses more people a 
yearning to breathe free", to whom ma underpin! 

Emma Lazarus's poem, inscribed greater the rie 
on the statue's pedestal, promised in question : 
happiness on earth. temptations 

But the copper Statue of Liberty Rambo is nol 
that the French people offered the danger. In Fet 
Americans was supposed to “en- “j' V e always 
lighten the world’’, not just the nent was ar 
New World. As if our forebears had whose destiny 
anticipated, at a time when isola- believe our d 
tionism — non-entanglement — beacon of hop* 
carried the weight of dogma for all Fine. Bette 
of Uncle Sam’s children, that a day State who see 
would come when the United C on of hope’’ 

States would play a determining [edged candid 
part in the continual struggle But when yo 
between totalitarianism and liber- been invested 
ty. a planetary m 

From Napoleon to de possess unpi 
Tocqueville, Thiers and Marx, the military, culti 
greatest minds of the 19th century cle for carryin, 

Had glimpsed the role that Amer- ly tend not ( 
ica would play in the 20th century, about the mo 
They had appraised the immense attachment tc 
power that itB people would derive docile allies, ai 
from the fact of having a home- consider as i 
land, not inherited as is the case say intolerab. 
for moat of the rest of the world’s and objections 
poopulation, but chosen, and cho- tractable. The 
sen for its ideas. Better still, i n g shown to 
chosen for the dream it embodied. April to allow 

The "American dream". We have bound for TVi] 
ail been talking about it in the overfly its te 
verbal tide set off by the anniver- more example 
sary? But have we noticed that the list of what Ji 
phrase is used only in connection benign momei 
with America? It has never oc- as “transatli 
curred to anybody to celebrate a sions". 

German, French, British, Russian, It is not vi 

Japanese dream or whatever, quite ; _• 

simply because in ail these cases it 
would be hard to find any identifi- 
cation between the' nation and an 
ideology. . 

The United States, on the other CANADA’S Progressive Conserva- 
hand, came into being when its tive Party Prime Minister chose 
founding fathers Subscribed to a the eve of Dominion Day to make 
common credo whose basis is pre- the most extensive reshuffle of his 
cisely liberty and which was con- government since taking power 
firmed ■ by generations’ of slightly less than two years ago. 
immigrants. TTiat coincidence is certainly not 

This idyllic picture has its dark fortuitous. With 1 his popularity 
side. The “equality of conditions” sinking disquietingly over the last 
which so- 1 carried' away de few- months, Prime Minister 
Tocqueville to the point that he Mulroney needed to make a re- 
saw it as the “focal point where all sounding gesture to regain even a 
his observations came to end" is momentary psychological 
today but a distant memory. ' advantage in public opinion. 

■ Poverty, violence and illiteracy Increasingly criticised for indeci- 
are not myths. The celebration of sion and- for his lack of firmness, 
liberty does not mean what iL says the Canadian leader, who had 
for everybody;’ especially not for been put off the decision since the 
the people who lived in the country beginning of the year, haB gone 
before the whites arrived there, about' it squarely. Eight new faces 
No* for the blacks, who could not have been brought in while six 


ENGLISH SECTION 


President Mitterrand was the only 
foreign Head of State Invited to 
attend last week's centennial 
celebrations of the Statue of 
Liberty in New York. 


There is also the fact that the 
more people subscribe to the dog- 
ma underpinning the State, the 
greater the risk of seeing the State 
in question succumbing to the 
temptations of pride. Reagan- 
Rambo is not quite free of this 
danger. In February 1982. he said: 
“I've always believed this conti- 
nent was an exceptional place 
whose destiny was exceptional. [ 
believe our destiny Ib to be the 
beacon of hope to all of mankind." 

Fine. Better have a Head of 
State who sees himself as a “bea- 
con of hope’’ than a self-acknow- 
ledged candidate for domination. 
But when you believe you have 
been invested by Providence with 
a planetary mission and when you 
possess unparalleled economic, 
military, cultural and media mus- 
cle for carrying it out. you natural- 
ly tend not to be too particular 
about the moral commitment and 
attachment to democracy of your 
docile allies, and on the contrary to 
consider as insignificant, not to 
say intolerable, the reservations 
and objections of those who are leas 
tractable. The lack of understand- 
ing shown to France's refusal in 
April to allow American bombers 
bound for Tripoli and Benghazi to 
overfly its territory is just one 
more example of an already long 
list of what Henry Kissinger in a 
benign moment described one day 
as “transatlantic misapprehen- 
sions". 

It is not very effective to wax 


Mulroney puts 


in no 


mood to quit 


GENERAL AUGUSTO PINO- 
CHETS government went to great 
lengths in an attempt to counter 
the 48-hour nationwide general 
strike called on July 2 and 3 by the 
Civic Assembly, a body formed in 
April and comprising most of 
Chile’s soaia) and labour union 
organisation^. 

Civic Assembly, which proposes 


members of his own military junta, 
General Matthei and. General 
Stange. The two generals have, 
however, assured him of their 
"loyal support" during the next 
two years. 

General ' Pinochet has other 
trump cards. The leaders of the 
two main Opposition political 
groupings — one with a Christian 


COMMENT 


indignant, as some do, over such 
pretensions — at least implied 
pretensions — to world domina- 
tion, or at any rate world leader- 
ship, and take advantage of it to 
denounce the innate hypocrisy and 
rapacious ness of the White House 
and, behind iL, Wall Street. It is 
not even fair when you have not 
really grasped the root cause of 
these “misapprehensions" which 
is, properly speaking philosophi- 
cal. There wouldn't have been n 
United States had it not become 
the meeting ground of men and 
women who put their loyalty to 
common vaiueB before all these 
distinctions so dear to the peoples 
of Europe. 

When you are so deeply con- 
vinced of them, it goes without 
saying that those who refuse to 
share them are easily seen as 
laggards and killjoys. Even today 
many Americans find it hard to 
understand why their cousins in 
the Old World prefer to five with 
their habits, their languages, their 
squabbles — in short, their history 
— instead of dropping them all for 
a marriage across the Atlantic. 

It is because France’s attachment 
to a “certain idea” of liberty is no 
less strong than t hat of the US that 
our two countries are constantly 
competing and cooperating with 
each other. Which means that 
despite all the bickering common to 
a long married couple, the union is 
not about to fall apart. 

(July 3) 


to transcend the differences divid- 
ing the leaders of the main Opposi- 
tion political groups, advocates 
non-violence and passive resis- 
tance. With the threat of court 
action hanging over their heads, 
its organisers feel they have mode 
a preliminary breakthrough and 
brought home the fact that what 
the vast majority of Chileans, 
whether of the left or the right, 
want is a peaceful and democratic 
transition. This waa already 
known. They hope to be able to 
organise, bofoie the year is out, an 
open-ended general strike to force 
Pinochet to negotiate or resign. 

Wide publicity was given to the 
watchwords of the July 2 and 3 
strike. Radio stations with tics to 
the Christian Democratic move- 
ment recommended to their listen- 
ers to spend the two daya with 
their families and repeated the 
Civic Assembly slogan: "All to- 
gether at the same time." The 
“nationwide general strike” was 
made out to be the most significant 
protest action against the regime 
since the 1973 coup d’etat. 

The two days of passive resis- 
tance , but also street violence, took 
a heavy toll — seven killed, 
dozens iqjured and several hun- 
dred wrested. The harshness of 
the repression enabled the govern- 
ment to prevent the demonstra- 
tions from spreading. 

At first sight, the strike move- 
ment would appear to have been 
lesB widespread than the proteatas 
organised in 1983 and 1984. Any- 
way, there is no question of 
Pinochet taking notice of this 
latest warning. He intends to stay 
in office until the end of hia 
mandate in 1989, and ia even 
thinking of running for another 
term, a prospect viewed with some 
reservations by some sections of 
the armed forces and »1bo by two 


Democrat core and the .other 
hinged on the Communist Party — 
have not succeeded in hammering 
out a joint platform. The Christian 
Democrats are loath link them- 
selves to a Communist Party 
which dose not condemn extreme 
left violence and sabotage. The 
Catholic Church deplores the vio- 
lence, but no longer seems to be in 
the forefront as it was a year ago, 
and is busy preparing for the 
pope’s visit next year. The United 
States, which is equally critical of 
tho harsh repression, favours a 
democratic transition, but appears 
to concede that General Pinochet 
could complete his term of office. 

(July 5) 
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Pinochet; trump cards 


in his Quebecers 


Canadian Prime Minister Brian Mulroney announced on Monday admiration for President Reagan, 
last week the biggest reshuffle of his cabinet since taking office In Mulroney refuses ,to follow the 
September 1984. There are no leas than eight new ministers In the -Raaganii* P oli ^y of slashing .social 
present cabinet and 17 members of the outgoing cabinet have been expenditure. And tfiis i p . doubly 
given different poets. ' - ■ • inconvenient, in that it prevents 


activities which attracted parlia- 
mentary disapproval. He had in 
fact to admit that some 20 years 
ago he had bugged the House of 
Commons in Ottawa to spy on his 
Liberal opponents: Coming on top 
of previous scandals which in a 
very short time led to the resigna- 
tion of four ministers, the incident 
helped to destabilise- a government 
which< had been triumphantly 
elected in September 1984. No 
party in Canada has ever had ao 


lent performance. For many 
months now, unemployment has 
become stabilised at under 10 per 
cent for the first time since the 
1982 recession. Mulroney does not 
fail to point out that over 350,000 
new jobs have -been created over 
the last two years. 

Contrary to expectations, how- 
ever, he has . not succeeded in 
reestablishing the confidence in 
Canada held by the world econom- 
ic community,' mainly the United 


substantial a - parliamentary ma- States.- Investment, 


possibly forget the -fact that' their 
ancestor^' were for the most part 
takfen ' there by ‘ force aB slaves. 


former< ministers hav’e been 
dropped, among them being First 
Deputy Prime - Minister and 


taken' there by* iorce as Biaves, ueputy rrime .’-minister mm 
even if- nobody today is surprised to -Defence. Minister Erik - Nielson, a 
• see some of them managing the historic figure in Canadian eonsar- 


destinies 'of- big cities like Wash- 
ington DC, Chicago and Los Ange- 
les. 


vataam. * ’ .'*•■• 

Nielsen is undoubtedly baying 
the price of highly - controversial 


jority. • > i. n . , shied away from Canada . under 

Mulroney by no means deserves Pierre Elliott Trudeau's “national- 
his dwindling prestige. -In the isHc" direction,, has not returned. 
ec6nomic sphere particularly,- his As a. matter of fact.. sparked by 
government can point- to'- positive misgivings about the effect of 
achievements:, growth last -year, falling oil prices on the . Canadian 
though falling short of projections, economy, major s disinvestment 

did reach 4-4 per cent which, in rush took- place last year, 

times like these is quite an excel- i While -making- no secret of his 


inconvenient, in that it prevents 
him from narrowing the , substan- 
tial budget • deficit and .irritates 
. hardline capitalists who are other- 
wise normally : well . disposed to- 
. wards him. 

In,. -the. difficult,, tinges that 
Mulroney, ah English-speaking 
Quebecer, is going through,- he 
seems to be banking.heavUy on the 
few politicians .from, his native 
province who have always stood by 
him. At any rate, it is to Quebecers 
that he has decided to entrust such 
key ministries as Employment, 
Energy, industry and Immigra- 
tion. Four of the eight new minis- 
ters corps, from the Province or 
.Quebec. .Wqiqh. .is one , way ( for 
Mulroney tb.ghdw the.Qu^becora, 
who rallied t<> ,hlm two, ypara ago 
but subsequently' turned away 
, from him to back the Liberals, that 
.he has not forgotten them. 

. .'(July 2) 
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Jaruzelski gets the Gorbachev seal of approval 


WARSAW — The tone was set at the very 
outset on Sunday, June 29 by General 
Wojciech .Jaruzelski when he began reading 
the report of the party's .central committee. 
“Five years ago,” he said, “an extraordinary 
congress was held in this hall. Today it iB an 
ordinary congress that opens." The First 
Secretary's satisfaction matched what ap- 
pears to have always been been hia great 
ambition — to turn his country into a 
normal and well-ordered socialist country 
where everything, including parly congress- 
es, had its proper, placfe. In short, an 
“ordinary" country. 

On tilts point though Sunday was not a 
complete success. At the very moment 
Jaruzelski waa addressing the gathering 
from the podium, thousands of demonstra- 
tors in Poznan succeeded in forming a 
procession to shouts of “Liberty, Rights, 
Solidarity" before they wore dispersed by 
baton-wielding police- It must be said the 
authorities took a risk by opening tho LOth 
congress of the party in tho presence of the 
8oviet lender, Mikhail Gorbachev, on the 
same day as tho 30th anniversary of the 
Poznan workers' revolt. Did they think that 
the polico, with their long experience and 
highly developed tactics, would put down 
the slightest attempt to hold a demonstra- 
tion, os is now practically always the case 
on every sensitive date? 

The presence of the Polish primate. 
Cardinal Glemp, in Poznun would appear to 





Mr Gorbachev meeting workers at a machine plant In Warsaw last 
week with Genoral Jaruzelski (left). 


Cardinal Glemp, in Poznun would appear to 
have somewhat complicated the job of the 
law-enforcement authorities and facilitated 
that of the demonstrators <the primate’s 
arrival was in theory unconnected with Lhe 
anniversary, even if Curdmal Glemp did 
refer in his homily to the 75 victims of the 
repression and the authorities' cynicism at 
the time). 

As soon as the ceremony ended, s crowd of 

5.000 surged purposefully towards the 
monument erected five years ago in memory 
of the 1956 dead. Naturally, the police 
finally managed to stop the crowd's move- 
ment, disperse it and arrest a number of 
people. But the demonstration had in Tact 
lasted half an hour, which is a long time in 
Poland today. 

Sunday evening there were still around 

10.000 people in Warsaw to attend the 
traditional "mass for the country" which 
took place amid imposing police precau- 
tions. And this at precisely the same 
moment that the World Cup soccer final 
was being televised from Mexico. 

These were perhaps only pinpricks on the 
by now thickened hide of the government, 
but at least they are a reminder that the 


past, the "extraordinary." is always just 
around the corner. 

On the other hand, everything went off 
according to schedulo, right down to the 
tiniest detail, in the great hull of the Palace 
of Culture. Soon alter the Polish leaders and 
distinguished guests had arrived and 
Gorbachev was getting ready to sit down, 
there was a resounding fanfare of trumpets. 
The “central committee's (lag" burst into 
the hall and was saluted with trumpet 
blasts from soldiers in ceremonial uniform. 
Coming from General Jaruzelski himself, 
who was in civvies for the occasion, it was a 
reminder that the army had rendered the 
Party a great service in December 1981 

Gorbachev, who sat on Jaruzelski’ a right 
and was introduced by him as a “great 
friend” of Poland, received a standing 
ovation. 

The central committee report, which took 
Jaruzelski almost four hours to reHd out, did 
not reveal anything special. What the 
members of the State apparatus and the 
nomenklatura will basically note in it is the 
announcement of a large-scale operation to 
reappraise the cadres. The idea is to try to 
ensure thal responsible posts are filled by 
people with the required qualifications, 


which in practice is extremely difficult. 

According to the socialist system's rules, 
it is in Tact the Party which "recommends," 
hence appoints, candidates to all senior 
posts. General JaruzelBki iB certainly not 
thinking of doing away with the practice, 
but he would like candidates' merits to be 
carefully judged and changes in assigning 
posts accordingly decided at every level, 
from ministries dawn to plant level. This is 
quite an ambitious programme, which, ns 
Jaruzelski himself pointed out. will require 
much "firmness ana tncl." 

Tiie First Secretary also stressed the need 
to continue with economic reforms, while 
acknowledging that they had run into major 
difficulties. One of the prime goals — 
productivity — has made little progress. 
But ho urged that efforts continue to be 
made and picked out the priority tasks for 
the coming years — food, housing, educa- 
tion, health, environment and better income 
distribution. 

In the political aphere. the general 
repeated his usual analysis of the '80s crisis 
by explaining that the vaat majority of 
Solidarity's former members were honest 
advocates of socialism who had been taken 
in by “counter-revolutionary fanatics and 


other renegades.” Ruling out all leniency 
towards the regime’s opponents and once 
more branding the underground Solidarity 
movement's activists as agents of foreign 
powers, Jaruzelski referred to the possibil- 
ity of "giving another chance” to the 
“perpetrators of certain categories of crimes 
against the State." 

It would not be an amnesty (the word waa 
not mentioned), but a reduction of specific 
sentences. For some time now there have 
been unofficial rumours that measures of 
clemency could be taken after the party 
congress ends. But previous experiences 
dictate caution. General Jaruzelski had 
once before promised a similar measure 
before last autumn’s elections. In fact, 
however, all the beat known opponents were 
excluded from the measure. At any rate, the 
authorities will have a very wide field to 
choose from when it comes to indicating 
who will benefit from reductions of sen- 
tences considering that the numbers arrest- 
ed have been rising lately. 

The First Secretary also hinted at mea- 
sures to benefit those convicted of crimes. 
This is urgently needed as Polish gaols are 
heavily overcrowded. 

Jaruzelaki had some rather harah words 
for the United States, but considered 
against the background of the violent anti- 
American propaganda in the presB what he 
said seemed to be "relatively" mild. Of all 
the WeBt European countries, he expressed 
an interest only in Federal Germany: 
nothing, apart from the revenge-seekers, he 
B&id, would hamper good relations between 
Warsaw and Bonn (the West German Social 
Democratic Party, Hlong with Greece's 
PASOK, are moreover the only two Socialist 
parties to have sent observers to the 
congress). 

All the same he did cause a minor 
surprise, hut in quite an unexpected area 
when he proposed that “all the Communist 
and worker parties" meet shortly "to 
determine jointly” ways of searching for 
peace. 

This is probably a skilful way of reviving 
the tradition — but only to talk about peace 
— of big world conferences of Communist 
parties that Moscow haa not succeeded in 
organising for a long timo. Public calls for 
such events made earlier by representatives 
of smaller Communist parties have gone 
unheeded. This would appear to be the first 
time that the leader of a big socialist 
country has put the idea forward and in 
Gorbachev's presence, that is, with his 
approval. 

(July 1) 


Government runs into flak on nationality bill 


THE “PASQUA BILL” (draft bill 
sponsored by Interior Minister 
Charles Pasqua( on the entry into, 
and residence in, France of for- 
eigners has yet to be adopted in 
parliament, and already there is 
another draft bill in the works 
aimed at amending the 1973 na- 
tionality code. The reforms, which 
were a plank in the joint election 

f ilatform of the UDF (Union pour 
a democratic frangaise)-RPR 
(RaBsemblement pour la 
Rdpubliquel and were confirmed 
by Prime Minister Jacques Chirac 
in his policy speech in the National 
Assembly, are still being ham- 
mered out at the Justice Ministry. 

The extreme rightwing' Front 
National jumped the gun on April 
21 by coming up with u draft 
proposal for a thoroughgoing 
amendment of the L073 code. The 
RPR has just made n similar 
Initiative, Lhnugh it Is lesa radical 
The draft bill proposed by Pierre 
Mozoaud (RPR, Haulo-Savoie) and 
all the members of the Parliamen- 
tary RPR goes well beyond the 
Intentions credited to the govern- 
ment. 

Should it bo seen as a move to 
occupy the ground and prevent 
National Front leader Jenn-Mane 
Lc Pon from scoring points? Or is 
it a bid to influence tho govern- 
ment, if not to twist its arm? 
Chirac has already considerably 
timed down Pasqun's draft, and 
some RPR members of parliament 


doubtless do not want him to 
subject the nationality proposals to 
the same treatment. But it is 
doubtful that alt (he signatories of 
Mazeaud's draft bill have properly 
read the text which in its present 
form could send the defenders of 
immigrants into n fury and give 
centrist members of parlisment a 
lot of problems. 

Mazeaud proceeds from the ar- 
gument that jus soli (the rule that 
a child's citizenship is determined 
by its place of birth i has "lost its 
usefulness". He holds thal such 
“in voluntary' acquisition" of na- 
tionality by the fact of being born 
in France was formerly intended 
solely to increase the number of 
military conscripts and has lost its 
“juatifiention". 

The RPR's draft bill allows only 
one form of acquiring French 
nationality — when a French 
citizen adopts a foreign child. Ail 
other applicants would have to go 
through naturalisation procedures 
and be "Judged worthy” of French 
citizenship. All this would mean 
doing away with 25 articles of the 
code 123,24,33,37 to' 58) and 
amending some 15 others. 

In particular ,r Mazeaud is consid- 
ering dropping Article 23, which 
automatically confers French citi- 
zenship on a child of a foreign 
parent when it is born in France. 
The provision Is especially helpfhl 
to Algerians and “produced" some 
20,000 new French citizens in 


1983. Mazeaud, who is the RPR 
vice-chairman of the Laws Com- 
mission, also wants to drop Article 
44 which makes any child born in 
France of a foreign parent, who 
has himself been born abroad, a 
Frenchman at the age of 18 on 
condition he had not objected to it 
in the year preceding his attain- 
ment of majority. Some 17,000 
young people took advantage of 
this provision in 1083. 

By Robert S 0 I 6 

The RPR draft bill also wants to 
end the possibility of acquiring 
nationality through marriage 
(10,300 cases in 1984): it will be no 
longer possible to become 
French by making a simple decla- 
ration after six months of living 
together. The candidate for 
naturalisation in this way would 
have to put hia case to the 
authorities, but he would have no 
guarantee that his petition would 
be accepted, In naturalisation 
cases ( 18,500 applications accepted 
in 1984), the authorities in fact can 
reject an application without giv- 
ing any explanations. 

“Acquisitions of nationality are 
automatic today, but 
naturalisations are very .difficult,'’ 
sayB Matoaudj 'The former must 
be limited and the latter facilitat- 
ed." But this does noti prevent 
providing fora sort of examination 


for the candidate without ucademic 
qualifications. The test will be 
designed to "determine that ho 
knows French, French history and 
the institutions of the Republic.” 
The foreigner “would appear be- 
fore a board" in conditions to be 
established by decree. 

Another new departure, inspired 
by the United States, ia the taking 
of the oath.The candidate for 
naturalisation would have to de- 
clare in public and before tho 
presiding judge: “I swear loyalty to 
France and obedience to the Con- 
stitution of the Republic. I pledge 
allegiance to the French Republic 
and renounce all allegiance to any 
States,, of which I could have 
nationality, even involuntarily." 

The naturalised Frenchman will 
be given a regular identity card, 
but he would not be sure of 
keeping it for all that. The. RPR 
draft biU in fact provides for the 
following: “The person who has 
become naturalised French and 
who is later convicted in .terms- of 
Article 79 by reason of facta 
committed within five years of 
acquiring French nationality, ret- 
roactively loses French national- 
ity/’ This is probably the clause 
that will cause the biggest uproar. 

Mazeaud considers he is '“moved 
by the same philosophy, as. the 
government" and does not rule out 
the possibility of his draft serving 
aa . the, basis- for amending the 
nationality code. This remains . to 


be seen. Government experts who 
have gone through the dossier 
have noticed that curium articles 
of the . code cannot he touched 
without setting ofT n aeries of 
modifications and threatening to 
upset the balance of the legislation 
as a whole. 

One clever shift has been pio- 
posed for modifying Article 23 
(which grants French nationality 
at birth) without really touching 
it. Does not this article also help a 
child who has a parent who was 
born in a former French overseas 
possession?. By doing away with 
this detail, only 3,000 to 4,000 
Africans a year would be penalised 
— numbers that would decline 
gradually — but it would not 
prevent Algerians born in France 
after their country became inde- 
pendent from acquiring French 
nationality automatically. . . 

What will Chirac decide to do? A 
reform limited to the nationality 
code, presented as a way of helping 
the • integration of foreigners and 
forming part, of the overall immi- 
gration policy, would have gone 
through. fairly easily. But coming 
on the heela of the "Pasqua bill”, it 
is likely ito look like a another form 
of discrimination. The Prime Min- 
ister will need. a great deal of skill 
tq. be able to avoid touching ofT. a 
new campaign of protests while at 
the same time satisfying his Ma- 
jority's most hardline members. 

. (July 2) 
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THREE drama schoold — Les 
Amandiers at Nanterre near Paris, 
the drama department of the uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles 
(UCLA) and the American Musical 
and Dramatic Academy (AMDA) 
— recently organised an exchange 
of their respective students. 

For six weeks, 22 Americans 
worked at Lea Amandiers (see 
below), while 18 French students 
of Pierre Romans, head of that 
school, trod the boards on the 
Californian campus or on 
Broadway. 

The scheme, financed by the 
French Association for Artistic 
Action (AFFA), had already been 
tried out in 1084, with an ex- 
change between Lea Amandiers 
and the O’Neil Theatre Center in 
Waterford, Connecticut'. 

The current programme ended 
on June 20 with a private perfor- 
mance by all those involved. 

The feeling among French stu- 
dents is that their six weeks in the 
United States were “positive but 
surprising". What did they best 
remember about their stay? A 
constant urging to “be positive"; 
diet-sodas and pizzaa at dawn; 
giant toasters and some very fat, if 
contented people; battered old 
Chevrolets; fits of rage thrown by 
teachers of singing, movement, 
drama and musical comedy. 

The students were split into two 
groups, with eight going to AMDA 
and ten to UCLA. So while some 
acquainted themselves with the 
dinky town of Westwood and the 
methods of the Actors' Studio, the 
rest found themselves caught up in 
the razzmatazz of "cocaine city", 
knuckling down to intensive sing- 
ing lessons and nine hours a week 
of modern jazz and tap dancing, as 
well aa improvisation classes. 

Although they encountered dif- 
ferent working methods all the 
French students returned from the 
US with the feeling they had met 
what the Americans call “profes- 
sionalism" — the art of controlling 
one's body and temper, humility, a 
tremendous will to practise hard, 
and an obsession with the public. 

In a studio high above 
Broadway. Harry, who is in such 
perfect trim it is hard to believe he 
ia 60, takes his students through a 
bounce step: “You’re not in a night 
club here. You haven’t paid to gel 
in" He smiles and pouts into a 
mirror: "It is they who have paid to 
come and see you." 

Delia Salvi, teacher of acting at 
UCLA, trying to teach a class, is 
always ready to pounce on anyone 
she hears whispering. She says she 

shocked by the French students’ 
lack of discipline. 

When the storm has blown over, 
one of her students confides: "You 
have to let yourself go whatever 


A group of t French drama students have been to the United States to try out the actl 
h “ ve P'? duce ? many stage and film stars. In exchange, some Amerlc 

SSSTtS rS! 5fll. b8en tL 811 " 9 F !? n “ and 9 etdn 9 a taste of the dictatorial methc 
used by French directors. The result has proved both positive and unexpected. 


ch actors get UCLA 
culture shock 


happens. You're not alldwed to slip 
away or hide 'behind. th6' actor’s 
persona. Here they want you to be 
seen taking risks. That’s the posi- 
tive side of the American method." 

It is easy to imagine what it was 
like for' the 18 young students 
when they arrived, in the States: 
supporting the look that is now de 
rigueur in France — untidy hair, 
romantic rings under eyes, a wan 
complexion — they suddenly found 
themselves plunged into an atmo- 
sphere of artificial £ood humour 
and non-stop fun. That sort of 
experience is quite a wrench for an 
“Intellectual”. 

The first sessions at UCLA w -re 
stormy, It is hard to act like in 
obedient teenager when you un- 
used, as one student Hind, vo 
“behaving like an actor in o 
theatre company." 

Pierre Romans at Nanterre doo.-> 


By Laurence Benalm 

bbbbv a week on a set play (there 
are 30 in all). 

Courses cost $430 a term for 
Californian residents and $1,700 
for anyone else. No expense ia 
spared to stage the department's 
productions — last year, the cos- 
tumes for “Hamlet" cost $6,000. 

Students work hard to get their 
degree. It is not unusual to find the 
Shakespearean actor one had seen 
on stage the previous evening 
sitting behind a cufctoria cash- 
desk the following morning. 

It was all a bit of a culture shock 
for the French students. Although 
they managed to get out of classes 
in dramatic theory, they were put 
through the basic training. This 
involved daily warm-up sessions 
where they had to wag their chins, 
emit primal screams and let them- 
selves go in even- conceivable way. 
“At first." says Vincent Perez, one 


"The Freud students sometimes had difficulty in 
familiarising themselves with Stanislavsky's celebrated 
Method . . . ‘What? Are we expected to take part in group 
psychotherapy? Not on your life ’. . 


not give his students marks, he 
simply directs them. Aspiring stu- 
dents are put through a rigorous 
selection process: first they have to 
send in a photo, then they are 
subjected to an audition. Of 2.000 
who apply, only 20 are accepted. 

Romans does not expect his 
students to be able to draw an 
exponential curve. At UCLA, on 
the other hand, as in all American 
universities with a fine arts de- 
part men t , the teaching process 
takes place just aa much in the 
lecture halls as on stage. 

After two years of' compulsory 
general training, students spend 
another two years of learning 
about scriptwriting, costumes and 
set construction. Tho&e who take 
the history of the theatre aa part of 
their syllabus have to turn in one 


of the students, “one is afraid of 
giving oneself away, so one moves 
badly." 

There was no real language 
problem, though chairman John 
Cauble called in an interpreter. 
Certain instructions hardly needed 
to be translated, such as “Relax" or 
"Feel your body". 

But the French students, too 
stiff and too tense, sometimes had 
difficulty in familiarising them- 
selves with Konstantin 
Stanislavsky's celebrated Method, 
which involves associating a scene 
with a lived experience and build- 
ing up a role by rummaging in 
one’s emotional past. They were 
given a quarter of an hour to work 
their way into an emotion. 

At first they protested: "What? 
Are we expected to take part in 


‘Talk, talk, talk. And when do they sleep?’ 


"WHEN do they ever sleep over 
here?" said Kelly Gibler, n Califor- 
nian who spent six weeks in France 
tw part of the drama student 
exchange scheme. In all her lime in 
Paris she managed to see only the 
Eiffel Tower. The French, in her 
view, are bleary eyed, not very fond 
of drinking milk, and much given 
to endless discussion. 

The first things that surprised 
the 22 American students 1 13 from 
UCLA and nine from AMDA ) 
token they came to France were the 
toay people would sit down and 
dissect the characters of the play, 
and the very precise instructions 
given by the director. 

The plays they worked on includ- 
ed Mol lire's "L'lmpromptu de Ver- 
sailles", Ivan Turgenev's “A Month 
in the Country", and Jean -Paul 
Sartre’s “Les Sique'stris d' A Ilona", 
"one of the best introductions to 
French theatre", according lo John 
Berry, who shared tfye task of 
directing the students with Pierre 
Homans. .. 

They had never-got so close to the 
text before, but • had simply played 


out a scene or two in front of their 
teacher. According to one of the 
students, "in the States, the third 
eye doesn’t exist?’, He was. referring 
to the director, that constantly 
mobile, voyeur who follows the 
actors' . every step and indicates 
■ pauses with his hands.. • < 

"When Pierre Romans looks at 
us," John Lynch, an AMDA stu- 
dent explains, ” you think he is 
painting a picture. What a differ- 
ence! In the States, our teachers 
• only give is guidance when we 
ourselves have made a suggestion." 

The American students’ second 
surprise was the way the French 
use space. "When they arrived here 
they had no idea now to move," 
says Romans with same vehemence. 
Fred Astaire’s very olon grandsons 
u)ere apparently as stilted in their 
movements as robots; “They just 
madb their exits and entrances, but 
never opened up." ' m . 

. . Could it 6s that the "total” actor 
is Jess expressive. than, his or her 
Cartesian counterpart? If so, yet 
another myth has, been exploded. 


group psychotherapy? Not aiur 
life!" Gradually tneir misggs 
melted away under the glaf 
novelty and excitement.. 

Seen from the stalU, the ale 
thing looked like a play wit a 
play. The actors would warip, 
stretch their limbs, whisperput 
insults at the shadows. But the 
end of the day they Hacfeen 
softened up and were roaifv Lari 
acting — “not tdte-k-»tibut 
belly-to-belly” as they pul it. 

The methods used in M are 
similar: “You're a cowboy Ingine 
that John Wayne iB lpkg at 


you.” At times it looked and felt a 
bit like a school playground. But 
the students had already been 
taught the basic lesson that a 
movement is no good if you are 
afraid of making it, that you have 
to forget the mirror to convince 
yourself. 

The Texan star Gherie Bennet, a 
large pink apparition with plati- 
num locks of hair tumbling over 
her forehead, thought her French 
students were "terrific". As she 
watched them tucking into their 
chili con carnc, she opined that 
they could well have a professional 
acting ftiture ahead of them. But, 
she added, “six weeks is too short." 

Bennet pointed out. that at 
AMDA 80 per cent of. candidates 
are eliminated at the start, and 
another 50 per cent told they need 
not come back after one year. Ab at 
UCLA, courses have to be paid for 
— in this case $6,000 a year- 

One cannot help feeling that the 
French students, whose board and 
lodging was pold for, had been 
Bucked into the “Bob FoBse sys- 
tem" _ by the dint of fierce 
practice seHsions, and of singing, 
by learning the lyrics phonetically. 
Perhaps that is what they meant 
when they said the result of their 
trip was "positive". 


The private bank 
which Doks after y on 



Lawrence Hilly, a Californian 
living in New York, who dances 
and plays baseball and basketball, 
says he learned what "freedom of 
body” menus: “The French are 
more choreographical, they’re not 
scared of making big gestures." 

The deepest impression left oi 
him was by two plays he saw i 
Paris, *! Quai Ouest", directed ' 
Patrice Chireau, and Anto e 
Vitez’s production of Jtf 1 
Giraudoux’s "Electro” at the Pr* 18 
de Chailtot. • 

It was : 6y watching the o'*™ 
playing Electro, Evelyne IstriJbat 
he understood what the pfr was ■ 
about. " Her slightest 
- was for me a piece of art.jd that 
kind of production. woir nl B° 
down well in New York / would 
be regarded as too Realistic. 
People hold. Ihemseluef back on 
Broadway —perhaps b& u * e that s . 
what audiences wunt.^feyve been 
perverted by TV soap}P era ■ 
in France, at least ththeatre has 

retained a touch of nidnesB. 
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Growing sfugee 
problei in 
the isthnus 


By Denis Hautin-raut 


SAN JOSfc — There are over 
300,000 refugees In Central Araer- 
ica, -from Panama to Mexico, and 
their numbers have been increas- 
ing in recent years. Whether they 
are Guatemalans running away 
■ from endemic violence to too clos- 
est Mexican point of refuge; 
Salvadorans who have since 1981 
been at the menw of paramilitary 
groups or guerrilla movements; or 
Nicaraguans now grown tired of 
a revolution becoming hogged 
down in an armed conflict, ■ the 
refiigecB fVom the isthmus are 
causing increasing problems in 
their host countries, where the 
United Nations High Commission 
for Refugees (UNHCR) is helping 
close to a third of their numbers. 

Tho Boca Renal camp in north- 
ern Costa Rica looks almost like 
the symbol of this influx. On the 
concrete floor of the communal 
hall which has been turned into a 
transit camp, some 200 two-decker 
bunk beds are in placo. Under a 
corrugated roof live 400 people 
with a few square yards of beaten 
earth surrounded by wire fencing 
os their only "garden". It is one of 
Central America’s oldest camps, 
and its closure, decreed many 
times, has never lasted beyond a 
few weeks. "It's the ultra-tempo* 
raiy which is likely to laat a long 
tune yet," said a local UNHCR 
official. 

These refu^tas, whose existence 
is recognised by^ll their countries 
of origin with tnK exception of 
Cuba, are concentred for the 
most part in two countriesJ- Costa 
Rica and Honduras. FoK^o me 
years, Nicaragua used to &L a 
haven for Salvadoran refugees wfrt>. 
have gradually become assimilate o' 
within farming cooperatives in this 
country which has a low popula- 
tion density. Very few immigrants 
are however arriving today in 
Nicaragua and the UNHCR there 
is helping hardly more than 600 
people. 

Ibe situation is different in 
Costa Rica, where a long demo- 
cratic tradition and the absence of 
an army provided for in the 
Constitution have always encour- 


I Guild Mexico 


agm influx of refugees, all the 
mow as its immigration laws 
arery liberal. About 16,000 
Nicguans are on Costa Rican 
terry. Large numbers 'of 
Salorans and Nicaraguans are 
alsouing into Honduras, 1 which 
is ated at : the heart of the 
con) in the isthmus. 

Iiese two 1 countries, the first 
hup to the ijiflux is the worsen- 
ing Momic situation. A munici- 
pal ilcillor from the town of San 
AnlK dose to the Salvadoran 
bbnj.lald "this cannot last”. He 
cxphd that the people “gave 
the lit refugees a favourable 
welcrr, but the situation dragged 
on, w numbers increased and 
we s enough problems our- 
selveying to live without hav- 
ing 'j support this population 
indefely. There's no question of 
oflerrihem any more land." 

Edulo is a 28-year-old Nicara- 
guan icher who has lived in the 
Limorransit camp near Costa 
Rica'siantic coast with his wife 
and twhlldren for the pnst three 
yoarB.e told me he baked buns 
and si them in the camp. "It’s 
almoshpossibte Tor us to work in 
town.'lc-^d. "It’s one of the 
poorosparh Of the country and 
the pojlatitA doesn't take kindly 
to refjees vho Lake jobs away 
from tlm, exW seasonally.” 

Give, this aquation, more and 
more aciifity becks are carried 
out inid4 tht camp premises 
thems^bes. RePgees have to ob- 
tain a 'pa$s -.o lOe camp and on 
their return musprovide proof of 
their emplormen if they have 
succeeded in flndi^ any. The two 
countries' authority are moreover 
Ngrlng to keep a thter check on 
tjfeir borders. But,\fbrmer Costa 
R icajw Pr 6lmer , Jienez Veiga, 
the new 

RresidenrQscar Ana po j n t e( i out; 

„ cam P a Honduras 

are guarded permanem u v t u- 

army and frequent m ' a flre 

earned out inside ther. These 
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occasionally lead to Incidents. Re- 
cently, a search by soldiers in the 
Coiomoncagua camp in the south 
of the country resulted in three 
deaths and several injuries. Nor 
does the army hesitate to turn 
back would-be refugees from El 
Salvador when they arrive at the 
border. In April, a scuffle resulted 
in the deaths of several people and 
many others were handed over to 
the Salvadoran military authori- 
ties. Things have reached such a 
point that the UNHCR has taken 
the unprecedented step of setting 
up a group of two or three persons 
to patrol the border either on foot 
or on horseback and provide assis- 
tance to new arrivals with the 
Honduran authorities. It is an 
initiative which is creating inevit- 
able tension. 

Political reservations are in fact 
present everywhere. Honduran 
President Josd Azcona considers 
the Sandinista government is 
"bogged down in its mistakes”, but 
says Salvadoran President Napo- 
leon Duarte “is an admirable 
figure”. One understands then, the 
big difference in treatment shown 
the "rebels" from one country and 
the other. The refugee camps are 


moreover accused o! serving as 
rear bases for guerrilla move- 
ments. They are said to be 
supplying food and medicines to 
the lighters. In fact, this assistance 
is symbolic in ns much ns the large 
numbers of refugees in the 
Coiomoncagua and Mesa Grande 
camps in Honduras (over 20,000 
people) receive barely suffleent 
food and medicines to satisfy their 
own requirements. 

On the other hand, the camps 
are widely exploited by the guer- 
rilla movements as "moral surety” 
for their cause — the living proof 
that their country is suffering from 
problems which it is urgent to 
combat, since a segment of the 
population has been forced to leave 
the country. And the various pres- 
sures exerted inside the camps by 
elected representatives are an- 
other obstacle to the solutions 
considered by the UNHCR for the 
refugee population — absorption 
within the host country or Repatri- 
ation. 

This is a choico the refugees do 
not want. To discourage! anyone 
who might be tempted to accept 
one or other of the solutions, camp 
representatives are stepping up 


“information campaigns". They re- 
late, for example, how such and 
such a family's return home ended 
in arrests once the border wbb 
crossed. Others emphasise the ex- 
actions committed in the home 
country, but nobody is in a position 
to verifying them. An increas- 
ing number of signs assert- 
ing “No repatriation, no displace- 
ment” is appearing on walls aijd 
everybody swears "there’s no ques- 
tion of moving away from a border 
we still hope to cross one day," 
The UNHCR is consequently 
having a huge problem organising 
"active camps”, where the refu- 
gees, apart from having something 
to dp, enjoy comparative self 
sufficiency. The High Commis- 
sion's- job is made more 
complicated by the presence of 
many non-governmental 
organisations which in various 
ways take charge of the camp 
inmates. Giving considerable as- 
sistance, they are also occasionally 
the cause of friction with the local 
authorities. Soccorro Internation- 
al, which used to run the camp at 
Limon, has been evicted as a result 
of incidents. In the same way, 
Caritas could also lose its right .to 
administer camps in Honduras. 

It is the large number of prob- 
lems — economic, military and 
political — involved in harbouring 
refugees, along with the risk of a 
new influx, that is worrying both 
the political authorities and the 
UNHCR. The latter is trying to 

S irsuade certain countries like 
osta Rica to apply stricter stan- 
dards in granting refugee status to 
new arrivals. 

"But of course without setting 
up quotas," explained the UNHCR 
official in San Jos6. As a matter of 
fact, there are large numbers of 
people who are coming over in 
search of a solution to the econom- 
ic difficulties they face in their 
own countries rather than political 
asylum. 

Hope iB not entirely absent in 
such a situation. Salvadoran refu- 
gees at the San Antonio camp 
organised a big celebration to 
mark the anniversary of the first 
La Palma negotiations between 
representatives of the Farabundo 
Marti National Liberation Front 
and President Napoleon Duarte. In 
the eyes of many, even if these 
negotiations broke down, they 
point to a possible future different 
from the children’s drawings show- 
ing helicopter attacks and para- 
chute drops; children who in most 
cases have only loarnt of these 
things from stories told by their 
parents, but who also hope to go 
bock home*, even if they do not say 
so. 

(Jupc 27) 


The Sorcerer’ returns to face the music in Buenos Aires 

4 vni?o in 


BUENOS AIRES - — After four 
months of legal battles, the United 
States has allowed the extradition 
of Josd Lopez Rega to his native 
Argentina. From 1973 to 1975, 
Lopez Rega was the last Peron 
government's agent and eminence 
grise. His entry into the govern- 
ment marked the darkest chapter 
in Argentina's history. 

Sought for almost II years, it 
was "El Bruin" (The Sorcereri 
himself — this was the nirknnmo 
given him because of his astrologi- 
cal 'insights” — who gave himself 
up to tlu- FBI on March 13 in the 
nope that Reagan's Amerien would 
grant him political asylum in view 
or his anti-communism. 

Under the terms of tho extradi- 
tion Older, he is charged with 
misappropriating public funds apd 
responsibility for qiglit crimes at- 
tributed to the paramilitary AAA 
'Argentina Anti-Communist Alli- 
ance > organisation, of which he is 
said.ta.hpye been the head. This Is 
the least or tho charges' facing him 
considering the susnicions hanging 
ovor him and th. Under the 
pretext of hunting down commu- 


nism, the Alliance kidnappei( 0r . 
hired or assassinated Lopez Ft a * e 
enemies and rivals. Some fcjo 
people are said to have t n 
victims of the AAA. • 

, Rega is alleged to have person.. 

to nriillu 


ly helped 
dollars fro 


himself 


she hired Lopez Rega as a body- 
guard and general aide. He did his 
job so well that she took him with 
he!* to Madrid. Three years later, 
aged 62 he became the general's 
private secretary and used his 
position to hand-pick Peron's aides 


doll nr* fnrnimuiih, 'i'J ft, position to nana-picx reruns aides 

(hT\rni r d l n T k .1 d ! » nd Wm to the occult 


Born in Buenos Aires on October •i„ 'io«7q ...i .... , 

17. 191G. of Spanish parents, Jobc J n 1973 » whBn Peron returned 

Lopez Rega — he says he was a r v Catherine Derlveru 
pioneer Peronist — . pursued an vomerine uerivery 

unremarkable career in the federal tri « * ■ j 

of 4s : 

rart: « StSHr H bS ¥ 

out his luck as a singer and later Perom'^Sl 01 ! ” ,fltry . m . 
becoming a printer. He printed ■ government but did 

Peroniot tract., but obo aotrulogl- alb prilt aecreuS When 1 Portin' 
cal works. H'8 corcer blossomed in " died in* i u B a 6 ?»" 

1966 when ho met Warih SateS kfe„t 1 hl ;. "aturally 

Martlnei, better know,, ae Isabel KabXP ^ P rer0 * at,vea undor 

aaim MiS ^""'fturllwaa not thecure- 
"Vhile on a° vi.lt S 


r " . — (my ■ iic ■ naturally 

° n U his prerogatives under 
IMbel s Residency. 

reran Saturn was not the -cure- 
all expect^. The general thought 
ne could j c jfy his party's youth 


left wing, the Montoneros, who 
claimed allegiance to him. He 
thought the Marxist-inspired re- 
bellion would also' allow itself to be 
convinced. But things did not turn 
out that way. Lopes Rega had 
other methods. To combat terror- 
ism he set up according to 
testimony given by one of his main 
collaborators at the time — the 
AAA. At the end of 1973, the 
crimes committed by the AAA 
proliferated. 

The Sorcerer settled his scores 
with "Communists", with the 
Peronist youth, and finally with 
all those who opposed him. 

Oddly enough, Peron's death in 
1974 only, strengthened his hand 
even further but this proved to be 
the beginning of the end. Isabel 
Peron's weakness in the .Presiden- 
cy and the worsening situation 
polarised attacks- on him. ' , . , , . 

The. army, the Peronist labour 
union and some of. the leaders, of 
the Peronist movement kicked 
d gainst "Brujd's" ' esoteric 
extravagances: It'ia said 'he 'made 
Isabel lie down bn' E^a Peron's 
coffin *‘ao she could : be permeated 


with her spiritual essence". And 
during the general’s last days, -he 
remained very close to him. claim- 
ing to be Peron’s source of life. 

In 1975, a heartbroken Isabel 
gave in to pressure and Lopez Reg 8 
headed for exile. He had taken up 
quarters in the Perons' Madrid 
villa when he heard of the military 
coup in Argentina in 1976. .Ill* 
new rulers, even though they 
oven the AAA’s men and methods, 
nonetheless • put out . an arrest 
Warrant against him;- • 

The exile became a, fugitive. He 
. dropped out of circulation for H 
years, most-. of which he spent. in 
. Switzerland — if his girlfriend .! 8 
to be believed — where he has, 8 
.bank account. The trial which wl , u 
open ahortly in Buenos Air® 8 ,s 
. likely reveal how much it gon taiiif 
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Stephen S. Rosenfeld 


Where Can We Find 
Our Mercenaries? 


WOULD you believe that the 
pursuit of liberty is taking Ameri- 
cans toward the envious contem- 
plation of Fidel Castro's Cubans 
and King George's Hessians as 
models for the kind of allies that 
the United States now needs in the 
world? 

This administration, you see, 
has the containment of Soviet 
power very much in mind. Some 
parts of it also have very much in 
mind rolling back Soviet’ power, at 
ieoBt rolling it back from places 
where it was settled in the post- 
Vietnam years. But who is going to 
do the fighting that these tasks 
may require if the locals can't 
manage on their own? 

The problem, for those who 
accept administration premises, is 
that Vietnam soured most Ameri- 
cans on foreign interventions. 
Richard Nixon then tried to rely on 
regional powers; the Shahs demise 
showed the limits here. Ronald 
Reagan has applied American 
muscle — indirectly — to the 
containment- rail back policy that 
sometimes goes under the name of 
the Reagan Doctrine: m where, 
however is success in sight. 

Earlier, the Reagan administra- 
tion did launch interventions. 
Grenada was n small success. 
Lebanon n medium -sized failure. 
But together they had a larger, 
unanticipated effect. They led De- 
fense Secretary Caspar 
Weinberger to lay down what has 
become administration law on in- 
terventions: the only ones permis- 
sible are the quick -sure things. In 
practice, that means no more 
interventions, though accidents 
find alarms can never be ruled out. 

The Reagan Doctrine plus the 
Weinberger Doctrine make for a 
truly bad matchup of ends and 
means. The first promises active 


pursuit of ambitious goals, and the 
second ensures a measure of self- 
restraint that, if it were being 
shown by Jimmy Carter, would be 
denounced by the ReaganiteB as a 
sellout. The resulting policy tells 
friends and foes alike that, for ull 
its bold talk, this administration 
will go only so far. 

This contradiction has comforted 
some administration critics, who 
see it as n leash on adventurism. It 
has impelled other people to look 
for something extra to plug the 
Reagan- Weinberger gap. These are 
people who regard the Reagan 
efforL to check and to reverse 
Soviet expansionism as of even 
more urgency and long-term im- 
portance than the effort to write a 
new equation for strategic arms. 
Weinberger’s deuuty for policy. 
Fred Jkle. leads the search. 

From his office there reccnllv 
issueH a paper written at the Rum! 
Corporation, the California think 
thunk where Ikle himself lias 
worked, on “cooperative forces." 
Third World military units acting 
in concert with tho Ignited Slate*. 
Katharine Wntkins’s paper ran- 
duct-4 .i typically -vlisihli- ami 
antiseptic Ruud discussion uf iln- 
pluM*h and minuses of enlisting 
such farces when political or oper- 
ational considerations keep Wash- 
ington from acting on its own 

No current names are numed. 
Still, it seems plausible IhBt. ju*i 
as friendly nations joined the 
United States in wars in Korea 
and Vietnam, some nations might 
now find it to their advantage as 
well as to the American advantage 
to resist Soviet power; therefore 
the United States might want to 
help them do so. 

But a sharp difficulty arises 
when the paper starts scanning 
Continued on page 18 
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Reagan’s Favorite eliare Bums 

ONE bonus came out of the Cnngr.\-s> lor mil tu tttrar. u , tM»'- , 8*U 0,IL '<t 

Nicaraguan debate: Ronald ov.-r|.mked the ewrujivVUy llw n i0,,e >' u detailed l‘»’>\,. 

lien gall if- im Inngei ulwssi-il with wouldn't he'.' "I SSiled the d»> \je lore the 

welfare Oita*- Till* adiiiiiiislrii- has said. Kl hull A brim Jussis- was s^PP 110 "... ^ys.i.,Gernuii>'. 

I ion - favorite caseload or welfare taut secretary of slate, vhgy in House vote*, i 1 af - {* civilian 

bums — the Contras — has been the niuod fur pnlitimUutifm. members " J* Snapped h> 

found by the General Accounting “There is no legu 1 hs/ p ask volunteers iiu juys in May. 

filfice to be rife with fraud, waste suppliers what the* duriLonev llw Contras . “ llo j to describe 

and rnismanugemeiit. we p«y Ihcni," li.tadv i\d the came to be- ^ ons the n«w 

Leas than half ul tile $27 million New York Times ’ ' ' tint 

in aid ment for lood. clothing und There in. liowr-’r. asisto 


• ii mu iinni i»i iwu, viuuuiis uuu ineie is, iioivei, ifaj .nais 
medicines has gone into the contra monitor every skel goes o 

jungle camps. Instead, it has been Americans wMck 
tracked to secret bank accounts in or medicine. B fhey re not se^n 
the Cayman Islands, to the a» keeping frtega fron - 
Honduran army or individuals or marching in'^arligen. Texa^ 
firms that the GAO, in generous nor are thoy®^ moicrn equ«*’ 
restraint, said "do not nppenr to be the FoundiT at ^ e B- imism 
suppliers in the region." It appears Presumi - "’ 1 ^ a ’ 
thnt everyone but Ferdinand thut half he }****! lln w .th 
Marcos was in on the scam. to the C** Abrams’s 

Reagan, in his June 24 calls to them ar Jt f - b,, ° 


Georgejum The Cogtg 0f Avoiding Anothe Somtne 


SEVENTY years ago, a world 
went smash. In a sense, we are 
still waist-deep in debris from (the 
20th century is largely debris 
from) the battle that began at the 
Somme, July 1, 1916. 

A. J, P. Taylor writes that no 
roan in the prime of life in 1914 
knew what war between the great 
powers — there had not been such 
a war since 1871 - would be like. 
On July i > it waa jijjg this; Sixty- 
thousand British soldiers were 
casualties; 20,000 were killed that 
da - v - (Twenty thousand is 40 
Percent of the eight-year U.S. 
fatality toll in. Vietnam.) By mid- 
November, when the battle oozed 
away into the churned mud, the 
British had suffered 420,000 casu- 
alties, the French 200, QOQ and the 
Germans about 460,000. The 
Mmme front was 12 miles long. 
Never was more than eight miles 
gained. 

The war was a calamitous case 
of new technology overwhelming 
eld tactics. The machine gpn sud- 
denly gave decisive advantage to 
the defense.' The old tactic of 
offense — slow advances by 
massed formations amounted to 
trying to wear out machine guns 
with young men’s chests. 

On .September 16, 1911?, a new 
weapon, born in the fertile brain of 
Britain’s First Lord .of the. Adrai- 
rolty, Winston Churchill, clanked 


into action; the tank. Twenty-four 
years later, a German regime 
made possible by the immobile 
slaughter of the First World War 
would send tanks racing across 
France to Paris. 

In 1984 and 1986, we had many 
observances of 40th anniversaries 
associated with the winning of the 
Second World War, Wars are 
fought by young men, many of 
whom, 40 years on, linger and 
remember. Not so 70th anniversa- 
ries of wars. However, First World 
War anniversaries also should be 
noted because that war was worse 
and greater. It was worse because 
fought for no purpose as defensible 
as cleansing Europe of fascism; 
greater, in that the war's 
resonances were — still are — ■ 
louder. A consequence of tho Sec- 
ond World War was the drawing of 
the Soviet empire into the middle 
of Europe. The creation' of the 
Soviet regime was but pne evil 
consequence of the First World 
War. 

The generation that mprehed to 
war on both sides ip 1914 believed,, 
more serenely than any subse- 
quent generation has, ip the inevi-' 
tability of progress, the 
beneficence of technology, the wiB- 
dom of established authority. That 
generation , went over the top of the 
trenches, and off a kind of spiritual 
cliff, at 7.30 a.m., July 1, 1916. 


new iont limes •.■.itier*. 

There in. howi'-'i’. !{aj .asisto F |,UI11 .'^.teffenjun, Madison and 
monitor every ►'kol mr ones o ^ ,.vn. the Contras believed 
Americans whr^k Fnteguns were more persuasive 

or medicine. B |bey re nut sefen t} an ideas. Dominik DLelil. 23. n 
aw keeping I[d e l frtega from conscientious objector and medical 
marching in'“ a riigen. Texap student from We9t Berlin, was in 
nor are thoy^ moicrn equ* 1 ’ Nicaragua to help build houses in 
the FoundKatbee. mi8m> Jacinto Baca, a farming village in 
Presume** 1 W*jk m j|i lf; ,n southeastern Nicaragua. Forced 
that half he n $ rt ’ nn w ;»u marches up to 20 miles in the 
to the ig'jEfr jungle were common. Diehl re- 

theni ar Jt f - n - b ' ,hot called that one of hie abducted 

^ friends "was suffering from acute 

L „ Sf Un til P hepatitis. We begged the Contras 

!16 tJUUlIIlC t0 i et him go free, but it was 

useless One day he was so ex- 
dent agan - 8ayS hi8 r dee r 8 hausted and weak that he was 
desir 3 dminatum .°[ nuc '® ar un able to march. Then one of the 
wea i- is a mistaken ^ e " Contras put a gun to his head to 

sire , . ... force him.” 


— useless une aay ne wna 

In 1919. the reading public was dent “tSn^r S hausted and weak that he was 

shocked by the title of a book: ‘The desir* token de" unable to march ' 

First World War.” Surely, there wea J ’ 11,81 mistaken de Conlraa put a gun to his head to 

would not be a second. After the sire , . . rnnVf .ntional force him ” 

second, the world understood the 7 fhf conventional forces of A second West German, 
ram wrought bythe first. The ruin %^Uy Sartald ^Soviet Reingard Zimmer, a 20-year-old 
included generalized disrespect for th t0 “^ d require permanent student at the University of Ham- 
all authority - political, moral, jSJSntf wealth inuclear burg and a member of a German- 
spuntuaj - because so many au- ^" P s are relatively inexpen- Nicaraguan friendship group, 
thonties had sustained the four- YOUng nien on a scale told of other Contra groups One 

year war of attrition. Democratic e ' „ u„ 9 u PPI1 w jt. went into a village. Two houses 

publics became hospitable to a ,al " th ^ r thfln i n war . we re burned, five fanners and 

semi-pacifism that encouraged the :"8 t0 8uffer other L n thre e children murdered. When 

dictators that rose from the rabble ■ 1,ae - IT c HPnB »or was Zimmer's abductors heard the 

of the First World War. Recently R U.S.^ senator \v as th “laughed and were 

In 1922, a British writer said I nU8 l!! B J? e e audiences whv^nuc- delighted." They themselves hac 
'The most bloody defeat in th n S t0 nlthouah now too only recentlv blown up a car. 

S?S?7 ?L B fl rilai 5 -W* — <■ LT Z SL people were killed, inelud- 
l? 8 \u nd °, U v, r pre , 83 *?!! The HMiator should say: If nuclear ing four teachers, 
that we” had^not had^qulte a tfd weapons were ^oUJed ^morrow. Funded again, the Contras an 
dav — a victory reellv Mon no male undergraduates would and j ike]y tQ w ,d B n theu- war oi 
lived through the massacre ^ad themselves headed not for artnwn medica , atudeqts, teachora an 
the stuff opsn-mouthed, F It Brothers and the delights of in chi , dren , Reagan pledges that a 
comes that each of several nllion vestment banking, but ^ Army & of our aid , I will mail 


* i niiu uui pins tui 

out bland, with nothing to sh v 
that we had not had quite a g J d 
day — a victory, really. Men oo 
lived through the massacre 
the stuff opsn-mouthed, F it 
comes that each of several nllion 

Ul I ..1 iLai 


maxim on guard i n d hia rtd - f?r tta low-pay Ing U-ade o^dB tor- be tolonlle d landl that nny finan- 
“You can't believe a wrd you ring Soviet conventional forees c i a l corruption be rooted out. 

read'.” •‘eonvent.oual forcea. Tim 0n g Tote or221 . 109i Congreaa 

"Idealism perished at the phrase ha f a ? t con ven- was buying. All that's needed now 

Somtne," says Taylor. Aid what a supplement bill - of. say, 

produced this scorchid social j’ 1 R{ ,a , hv Sne' bufwith R $260 million — for the Reagan 

earth? Artillery, bayones, bullets, kllled men on y , . jj pledge to be carried out:' $L00 

No nuclear weapons were re ' aUftltertotf ftocleAr *weapoms C were million to monitor human 
qulred, a fact worth pondering. shattering. N fl i- P rpauired rights, $100 million' to etofci the 

President Carter spoke , in his not retired. y ’ f ? t tl e s corruption, and $60 million for the 
Inaugural Address of “the eHmina- today for the preVenbOj Ol battles rorrupi ^ w 

tion of all nuclear weapoaa” Preai- es rmnoua aa the Somme. 


A second West German, 
Reingard Zimmer, a 20-year-old 
student at the University of Ham- 
burg and a member of a German- 
Nicaraguan friendship group, 
told of other Contra groups. One 
went into a village. Two houses 
were burned, five farmers and 
three children murdered. When 
Zimmer's abductors heard the 
news, they ' "laughed and were 
delighted." They themselves had 
only recently blown up a car. 
Seven people were killed, includ- 
ing four teachers. 

Funded again, the Contras are 
likely to widen their war on 
medical students, teachera and 
children. Reagan pledges that “as 
a condition of our aid, I will insist 
that . . . no humanTrights abuses 
be tolerated land) that any finan- 
cial corruption be rooted out." 

■ On a vote or 221-109. Congress 
was buying- All that's needed now 
is a supplement bill — of, say, 
$260 million — for the Reagan 

* 1 1 1. U/.' nnnMA#! rtl 1 f ' K 1 
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W°rst Of i Worlds 

violating internaHi™?«M 0r ' d that the United States is 
tried to have it hnfk Hw 1X1 NiReagan administration has 
Nicaragua's charges defend itaelf against 

administration looked ***&* deciaio11 * Fir8t the 

sounds like a poor lose?™.,- 14 - fefcaae waa weflk > and noW il 
The World Court i« r ‘ * 8 18 Onnance all around, 
enforces a body of 5? * a °°*n» that it interprets and 
aside from the nairmv r? 8 Co l»^y of sovereign states. But, 
■* a custodian nf of Cltes fl K ree to aubmit to it, it 

vecognised and useful ? 5 n8 , ^national law” that is a 
measure up to Canda JT d htions want their policy to 

hostage crisis. 6 n j» . w L , *® n ® fount valuable in the Iranian 
the Reagan adniinjatral?™ Ia ? aff ^ condemn U S - policy did 
ways. The court did st0 rtult with its members and 

involving an armed con ni?* a,1 f * hy tfl king U P a 
however, would have j' confident administration, 
Why did the R Mm „ ,8 j d that »d forum in which to reply, 
defense was that the llni* jS ,ri,flfc tbe cbance ? The obvious 
is engaged in collective »?^S? tefting Nicara B uan guerrillas, 
Salvadoran guerrillna nTf* l government that supports 
by failure to mnlcn 1 re , Hatton has hamstrung itself 

Nicaraguan role in Ej Salvador^ 6 lCe ahowing a continuin B 

eupported by mdrronf^f?^ 8 * bat tb tivudoran insurgency is not 
8ecr ®t intelligence bn. J more ^Saroguan insurgency is. The 
poncresaional critics nf R° t?n,ori8trat agua's role even to many 
intelligence sources u !; ongan P°lifficials, intent on protecting 
■Managua's hand It , Li P reva il«those pleading to disclose 

But that may not £ aeen a Political mistake, 
administration's aim e of reason to suspect that the 

neighbors alone but rn I!? 4 mere ^ce the regime to leave its 
^knowledge such a * I I 1 , 0Ve ,wer. No government could 
That leaves the if? to J th ? Wor| 
stands condemned far*?; 5 lin * atr ®h the worst of two worlds. It 
which it is condemn*,! at,nB l aw * and the policy for 

requirements of overt h™. aeerna u to produce its intended 
intervention that the n rpu r r I vmB . tbe tets, short of direct U.S. 

President insist} c9 out. 

opec is Isitfinished 

roletarian X’n,? 04 Br *fug»lnvm’fl sumptuous and 
liatoly S *»*«.' OPtt's members were able 

(lion and™„? the prire < V>w? The only my ia lo 

meeting brok° Untr * Wa *'' n t t<cut enough to make a 
their reUniI??w up in fye otceigain, and nil the oil 
=11." in T u tt Xfcc™ S^rtod fteirydlts and private jo Is. 
SSI 5 nf th ° U N? 1 ,mpjn 8 i,ka mu whe U sing the greed and 
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Patriotism And Its Symbols 


AROUND the dinner table in the 
New England town where I grew 
up, our parents would observe at 
just the proper time in our political 
discuBsions that loving our country 
meant working hard to make it 
more lovable. The Hag. they would 
add, could take care of itself. 

This advice did not keep their 
children from rushing down to the 
animal July Fourth parade on 
Main Street or argtung over the 
desirability of America the Beauti- 
ful versus the Star Spangled Ban- 
ner as our national anthem. 
Commemoration of the nation's 
Independence Day was fun, and it 
made us feet good. 

It wasn't long before my mother 
and father found an opportunity to 
restate their message. They did 
not adopt tbe defensive patriotism 
of many immigrants who were 
sensitive lest their foreign accents 
and customs Heem to cast doubt on 
their love of the USA. 

“When I sailed past the Statue of 
Liberty in 1012," my father once 
said to us, "1 took it seriously." He 
and my mother wanted to exercise 


By Ralph Nader 

Special to The Washington Poat 

start with this year's Statue of 
Liberty celebration. George Wash- 
ington's birthday has for decades 
been overwhelmingly a time for 
sales. Early elementary-school 
teachers have told me that when 
they raise a picture of President 
Washington in class for identifica- 
tion. their pupils reply. "He’s the 
car salesman." "He sells stereos." 
Who has not seen, ad nauseum, the 
transformation by television and 
print advertising of Lincoln, 
Franklin. Jefferson and Einstein 
— into pitchmen asking us to buy 
furniture, appliances, insurance 
and bank services? An executive 
for an insurance company named 
after Lincoln wrote me once, after 1 
sent him a query about commer- 
cialization, saying he believed his 
company was enhancing Lincoln's 
reputation. 

The mercantile sheen is over- 
powering the historical memory of 
America's leaders, especially 


Destruction capability. There are 
plana Tot more and bigger missiles. 
There is also more fraud, abuse, 
waste nnd corruption inherent in a 
vastly larger military budget. 
There is also an appallingly weak 
conventional military capability. 

But how difficult it is to question 
these national problems when the 
media and the public are daunted 
by a president waving a huge 
American ling against the Evil 
Empire. Manipulative patriotism 
is a feedstock for Reagan, which 
allows him to rise above account- 
ability for his own policies. 

Thore are good reasons to reject 
phony commercial and political 
expressions of patriotism. The for- 
mer debuses a great asset for any 
organized society. The latter 
misuses that asset as a mechanism 
of submission and control ~- or, as 
recent history of other countries 
has demonstrated, as a method for 
collective madness and destruc- 
tion. 

The patriotic dazzle surrounding 
controversial issues also can short- 
circuit deliberate thinking Bnd the 


‘ Early elementary-school teachers have told me that when they raise a picture of 
President Washington in class for identification , their pupils reply : "He's the car 
salesman” “ He sells stereos”.' 
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— not massage — their new 
freedoms on behalf of greater 
justice and a better democracy. 
They were all too alert to the fate 
of nations and peoples who wallow 
in collective praise at the expense 
of exercising their rights against 
the abuses of power and the 
blockage of opportunity. 

The 1940s were easy for patrio- 
tism. Against the backdrop of 
World War II, who wasn't a 

K atriot? The '60s were the Eisen- 
ower years, when patriotic feel- 
ing elected n wartime commander 
who, unlike men in that office who 
never served in the military, rurelv 
Haunted their patriotism. The ’Hi.Ih 
were a reaction to the smugness 
and conformity of the prior 16 
yearn. The challengers accused t la- 
self-styled super- patriots of using 
the flag ns a bandana or fig ledf 1,- 
hide shame, injustice and aggres- 
sion. particularly ugninst minor- 
ities at home and the t'ii*timiin , so 
abroad. 

For difforent reasons, Nixon's 
Watergate and Jimmy Carter de- 
layed tho inevitable backlash — 
and return lo patriotism — until 
the fallout from the Iranian hos- 
tage crisis spilled over into the 
wailing hands of Ronald Reagan- 
In the '80s, patriotism and its 
symbols increasingly have become 
media extravaganzas for «m , ni er * 
rial and political exploitation. 
Such shows and speeches, disasso- 
ciated as they are frorn conterapo- 
rary deeds and national misaio ns 
have become refugee for holder of 
nower who seek to define and 
control the nation's patriotic senti- 

m The profitable hoopla surround- 
ina the Statute of Liberty is more 
thin show business. Organizing 
millions of school children to col- 
lect quarters and dollars to refur- 
bish the statue was done in a style 
pirin to the monument idolatry of 
far leee democratic regimes 
abroad. How many of these chil- 
dren learned anything about civil 
''liberties end civil rights In our 
Country during this drive? The 
jromoters were not sympathetic to 


The challenge is to find activi- 
ties in our own daily lives that 
givi meaning to our patriotic 
slogpis, and that allow us to define 
our qve for our country throu gh 
civic achievement. Patriotism is a 
Powerful idea, and one that should 
be deflaed by citizens, not by their 
rulerB ^lone. For me, tbe meaning 
of patriotism lies in working to 
make America more lovable. 

The' corporatization of our na- 
tion's patriotic symbols did not 


among the younger generations 
who grew up in a television age. 
When was the last time a Lincoln's 
or Washington’s Birthday was an 
occasion' for celebrating what these 
men and their times accomplished? 

Our national political lenders, 
much like the corporations, view 
the sentiments and symbols of the 
patria as grist in the selling of 
themselves during and between 
elections. 

Consider Ronald Reagan, on 
artful master of patriotic ceremo- 
nies and rhetoric Hardly missing 
nil occasion, whether in n sports 
arena or on a former battlefield, he 
tells us how much he loves Amer- 
ica. With a disarming flattery that 
only a former actor could perfect, 
lie pcrlbrmfl his "Miller Time" 
polities. But shouldn’t his oratori- 
cal fervor be measured by actual 
behavior and accomplishments? 
Or, us aemnnlicibte have warned 
might happen, have tho words 
themselves become the deeds? 

To me, loving America should 
mean energetic efforts to apply 
existing laws to advance the 
cleanliness and safety of the water, 
the air, the soil and the food 
supply- Loving America should 
mean maintaining its public in- 
vestment in highways, soil-erosion 
control, forests and estuaries. Lov- 
ing America is furthering the 
public trust of its public lands, its 
public airwaves and its public 
election processes. Loving America 
is avoiding economic policies that 
have pushed our country into the 
No. 1 debtor nation in the world, 
the biggest trade and budget defi- 
cits in the world, a chronically 
high unemployment and poverty 
rate and a slow rate of economic 
growth. 

Loving America means loving 
little Americans in need of nutri- 
tion and health care. It means 
loving poor and disabled Ameri- 
cana with a reaponaive govern- 
ment. It means loans to students 
and training assists to unemployed 
youngsters. It means law and 
order against the powerful who 
prey upon the powerless. It means 
a reftisal to undermine civil rights, 
civil liberties, the right of privacy, 
and the freedom of information. It 
could also mean a national drive 
on Illiteracy and its immense 
human and economic costa. 

How does President Reagan 
measure up to these standards of 
patriotism? Not well, to put it 
charitably. 

But what about his greatest 
patriotic pride — the re-arining of 
America. True, we are in an even 
greater state of Mutually -Assured 


protection of dissent. To be sure, 
there will always be struggles over 
the symbols of patriotism. But we 
should strive nonetheless, to dis- 
cern a kind of patriotism that is 
not an abstraction steeped in 
nostalgia, but n real, living monu- 
ment that can be judged by the 
standard of "liberty nnd justice for 
oil." 

Finally, if “consent of the gov- 
erned" is lo have any meaning, the 
abstract ideal of count ry has to be 
separated from those who rule it. 
otherwi.se the cui-purale and politi- 
cal governments cannot he evalu- 
ated by citizens. And it is foe 
citizenry who imiflt provide the 
nourish me nt for n many- 
Bplcmlontl |iiihiotiam thill isopen 
In all people to perfect in their 
neighborhoods, communities, 
stales ami nnlnni. 

|,cl one example illustrate this 
point: Much of our drinking water 
is contaminated with henvy met- 
als, orgnnic chemiculs and other 
carriers of silent violence to the 
health of millions of people. Since 
1974, a Safe Drinking Water Ad 
hHH been available lo presidents 
for making that water safer. 

In live and a half years, despite 
a duty and knowledge to Rd, 
President Keugun has not issued a 
single contaminant-control stan- 
dard under thut law. By n biparti- 
san vote of 94 to 0, tho Senate 
recently sent him legislation with 
deadlines for issuing some m^jor 
regulations dealing with drinking- 
water hazards. He signed the biu 
with reluctance. 

Unless citizens can turn « 
national mission for clean drink' 
ing water into a patriotic endeav- 
or, Reagan is not likely to become 
enthusiastic. So latent is his sense 
of patriotism regarding drinking- 
water cleanup that it is likely to bfl 
quickened only if it could w 
proved conclusively that the cause 
of America’s contaminated drink- 
ing water ia an international 
communist conspiracy. 

A patriotism that has been 
narrowed for use by governmen 
and corporations asks 1 only ^ 
servile nods or a burst of applaud 
from its subjects. A new ana 
broader patriotism requires & 
thinking assent frpm its citizen*- 
In today’s era of prolifers* 
atomic weapons, if patriotism 
have any “manifest deatinyi 11 1, 
ip building a world where f* 1 
humankind is our b ond in 

(Ralph Nader is a 
advocate. His latest book « L j 
Big Boys: Pqiver and Position^ 
American Business. V . ’ ’ ' ■ 
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Remembering Entebbe — Fortune Favors The Bran 


TEN YEARS ago. Lt. Col. Joshua 
Shani peered into the overcast 
African night from the cockpit of 
his C-130 Hercules and saw. lined 
up before him, the runway lights of 
Entebbe International Airport. 

“It was quite an easy landing," 
says Shani, now a full colonel and 
the air attache at the Israeli 
Embassy in Washington. "I didn't 
use any landing lights; it was a 
dark landing, which isn't a big 
deal. We didn't want anyone to see 
us." 

The plane landed unnoticed, and 
what followed has become legend. 
Israel, acting boldly and alone on 
July 3 and 4, 1976, sent an 
airborne force of special comman- 
dos 2,300 miles across often hostile 
terrain to rescue 105 hostages held 
by pro-Palestinian terrorists. 

The strike was quickly conceived 
and executed, it was “surgical," 
and it worked. 

Within minutes after the first 
plane touched down, seven of the 
terrorists were dead along with 20 
to 40 Ugandan troops, and the 
hostages, who had been hijacked 
aboard an Air France flight to 
Paris, were freed. Three hostages 
died. 

“This operation," then-Prime 
Minister Yitzhak Rabin said at the 
time, “will be the subject of re- 
search, of poetry and legend " In 
Jerusalem last week, at r gather- 
ing of some of the former hostages 
and their rescuers, Israeli Presi- 
dent Chaim Herzog described the 
raid ab "Israel's shining hour . . . 
an operation that electrified the 
world's imagination." 

Israel's action wdh widely np* 
plauded, but American presidents 
who sought to emulate it were less 
successful nnd less warmly 
praised Jimmy Carter's raid on 
Iran ended in disaster at Desc-rt 
One. and Ronald Reagan's bomb- 
ing of Libya brought no 
cooperation from the French und 
criticism from many quarters, in- 
ternational terrorism, for Ameri- 
cans and others, remains a nearly 
intractable problem, nnd there 
may never be a success to equal 
Israel's daring achievement n dec- 
ade ago. 

Shani was a 30-yeor-old squad- 
ron commander when he piloted 
the lead plane into Entebbe. 
Abonrd his plane was Gen. Dan 
Shomron. the commander of the 


CLASSIFIED 


raid, and Lt. Col. Jonathan 
Netanyahu, head of the assault 
party that freed the hostages and 
the only Israeli military, fatality. 

What follows is Shani's version 
of events, which differs in some 
respects from other versions, the 
instant books and the TV movie. A 
tall, tanned, athletic man who 
speaks clear but Btrongly accented 
English, he tells the story in his 
embassy office. 

As he talks, he smokes 
Marlboros from a hard pack. On 
desks and tables around the office 
are scale models of warplanes and 
helicopters. On the walls are pic- 
tures of planes, and one picture of 
a black Mercedes. The Mercedes 
played a crucial role in the raid 
and was aboard Shani's plane, 
along with two Land Rovers. 

The hostages were being held in 
an old terminal building at 


A key reason for abandoning the 
plan was technical. The C-130s 
would need spare fuel for the 16- 
hour round trip, making it impos- 
sible to safely nose up high enough 
to drop cargo into the lake. “Also, 
we didn't like to jump into water," 
says Shani, “because’ that place is 
full of crocodiles, and crocodiles' 
are more frightening to us than 
terrorists.” 

Suddenly, the time pressure was 
intense. The terrorists were de- 
manding the release of other ter- 
rorists imprisoned by Israel and 
Western European nations, and it 
appeared they might soon begin 
killing the hostages at Entebbe. 

“We had 24 hours to plan, 
rehearse and execute" an oper- 
ation, says Shani. “In 24 hours the 
only way to do it is very simply. 
Why jump if you can land on the 
main runway?” 


By Phil McCombs 


Entebbe, south of the Ugandan 
capital of Kampala in central 
Africa. They had been hijacked on 
June 27 aboard an Air France 
flight from Tel Aviv to Paris via 
Athens. There were 246 passen- 
gers plus crew to begin; by July 4, 
the day of the raid, only 106 
hostages remained after most of 
the non -Jews were released. The 
process used to separate Jews from 
non-Jews was chillingly reminis- 
cent of “selections" in the deutli 
camps of Nazi Germany. 

The terrorists — perhaps lit in 
all — stood guard over the hos- 
tages inside the building, which 
was guarded outside by Ugandan 
troops. Ugandan President Idi 
Amin was all but openly cooperat- 
ing with the terrorists, all hough 
when he visited the hostages and 
spoke to them he pretended to be 
neutral. 

Israeli intelligence learned that 
on these visits Amin arrived in a 
black Mercedes flanked by two 
Land Rovers. Israel was making 
diplomatic efforts to solve the 
crisis. At the same time, prepara- 
tions were going forward for a 
possible military rescue operation 
The first military plan, Shani says, 
was to drop paratroopers in Lake 
Victoria, the source of the Nile, on 
which Entebbe is located. The iden 
was for the troopers to row ashore 
in rubber boats and attack. 


Somebody got the idea that if 
they drove up to the terminal in a 
black Mercedes flanked by Land 
Rovers, the Ugandan troops out- 
side the terminal would think it 
v.as Amin and hold their fire. "And 
we needed just a few seconds of 
hesitation to let our people peno- 
trate the terminal." 

The Israeli planners began hunt- 
ing for a black Mercedes. “We tried 
Hertz and Avis. They didn't have 
one in Tel Aviv." Finally a cur was 
found at a small Mercedes denier, 
but il was white. Israeli troop* 
quickly got b can of black paint 
nnd painted it. "A very lousy job." 
But. when Lhe moment came, it 
foaled tho Ugandans as planned. 

Shunt led the flight or four C- 
130s. Tile last plane was nearly 
empty so there would be room for 
the hostages. They left Sharm cl 
Sheikh on the southern tip of the 
Sinai Peninsula at about 4.30pm, 
Israel time, uti July 3. They went 
down the Red Sea between Saudi 
Arnbia and Egypt, flying low to 
dodge radar in these countries nnd 
abom-d Soviet ships. 

How low? 

Shani pauses, thinks “Let's call 
it very, very low,” he says with a 
smile. "Just very, very low." 
Flying low is tiring and uses a lot 
of fuel, so when they turned right 
over Ethiopia they increased alti- 
tude. Over Lake Victoria they 


went through a “huge thoder- 
storm and that waa hell ipide." 
They maintained radio ^enep. 
Israel did not alert other rutions. 
Surprise was everything. 

The flight took mire thaijseven 
hours. Shani landed at lam, Ugan- 
da time, “in a light rain nth no 
moon and no staw." The 1 other 
planes stayed aloft in a biding 
pattern while Sham brought the 
big military transport down in a 
quiet "combat landing”. 

He 9 topped, and the comzandos 
jumped out to distribute strings of 
battery-powered auxiliary landing 
lights along the runway in cage 
Ugandan airport officials snitched 
off the main lighU. "The tower 
didn’t know we landed,’ says 
Shani. 'The C-130 h a quiet plane, 
and they didn't expect anything." 

He taxied to within 1,000 yards 
of the old terminal building. The 
Mercedes, carrying nine comman- 
dos including Netanyahu, and the 
Land Rovers rolled out tbe back 
rainp and sprinted toward the 
terminal. 

The Ugandans held their fire. 

The commandos "approached the 
terminal and stormed the building 
and then they shouted inside in 
Hebrew and English, 'Everyone lie 
on the floor!’ Everyone did so 
except the terrorists, of course, and 
in a very short cross-fire the 
terrorists were dead." 

The other planes had landed, 
disgorging troops who secured the 
area, began administering medical 
cine lu the wounded and gut the 
hostages aboard a plane. 

Then they Hew bark home, 
arriving in Israel about 9:45 in the 
morning mi July 4. "Oh. the 
country was like a madhouse nt 
this time," says Shani. 'You could 
see the snowball ot joy getting 
bigger and bigger.” 

« wa s the hifh point of his 
military career. “Military mis- 
sions. it's always i destructive job 
To do a military iperalior. to save 
people, that gives vou a real good 
feeling” 

So what was t he s ecret of 
success? Shani tares a drag on his 
Marlboro. Simplidty, he says. And 
luck. And "It took a lot of 
chutzpah. You kftow the meaning 
of the Jewish wo/d chutzpah?" 

[Chutzpah — effrontery, 
shameless audacity, impudence, 
“ cheek “I 


Shomron. the commander of the in rubber boats and attack. tude. Over Lake Victoria they " cheek "./ 
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FOR 30 years, from the June 26, 
1950, outbreak of the Korean War 
until the Inte May 1980 Kwangju 
uprising in southwest Korea, snti- 
Americanism was about as com- 
mon in South Korea as fish in 
trees. We were more than a friend 
to Seoul, we were THE friend. The 
world knew no more enthusiastic 
allies. 

Our government, our business 
circles, out- hundreds or thousands 
of aspiring Korean immigrants 
and above all our military would 
believe the same today. But all 
four main U.S. Information Cen- 
ters have been torched or invaded 
or both since 1980, and from 
among 75,000 students in 300 
demonstrations this ■ year come 
anti-American banners and slo- 
gans — nnd sharply mounting 
violence. 

These student voices are those of 
a minority, but no longer the tiny 
minority they were two years ago. 
A violent anti-Americanism has 
swelled and continues to gain 
ground even beyond the cRmpuses. 
If the escalation of the : last two 
years persists for two more, the 
present regime and ,-$e... 1988; 
Olympic Games, planned in Seoul, 
will be shaken not by the forces of 
the North but by, those ,of the 
South. The American relationship 
■with Seoul will suffer accordingly. 

. This Unrest arises from diverse 
isourccs: small but rising, corrup-t 


‘tion, threats of American congres- 
sional restraints on Korea’s hefty 
trade inroads and possible (though 
characteristically exaggerated) 
communist influence. But it ia the 
political perception of the no lure of 
the U.S. military command over 
most Korean armed forces that 
most fires student anger. 

As commander in chief of the 
Joint U.S. -South . Korean Com- 
mand, a four-star American gener- 
al must give permission whenever 
a normal Korean combat unit is 
moved. Coups, . which always in- 
volve such shifts, either defy the 
command structure,' as in 1961 and 
1979, or. when U.S. permission is 
sought and given, involve Ameri- 
can , command consent in the 
bloody suppression of forces seek- 
ing democracy, as in 1980 in 
Kwangju. Even when, as in Octo- 
ber 1972, the upe of troops to 
enforce authoritarian constitution- 
al changes vss, too minor to 
involve command permission, sus- 
picion of an implied command 
assent, remains. 

American command (however 
qualified! over South Korean 
: sirin ft) forcfsl that are 'deeply impli- 
•cated, in' Internal Korean . politics 
tarnishes the American name. At- 
tempts to formalize that position 
only idcreasb tfie dangers of "com- 
manding" without control. Many 
Korenn students thus, perceive the 
i United States as the midwife of the 


Chun regime’s 1979-80 takeover of 
power and as the continued backer 
of this "puppet" of our "imperial- 
ism.” To us as well as to Chun is 
increasingly ascribed a quarter of 
a century of repression of democra- 
cy within a highly educated nation 
aspiring to greater freedom. 

As anti-militarist sentiment 
rises, moreover, the annual joint 
U.S. -South Korean "Team Spirit 
Exercises" become seen as “the < 
training of military hoodlums” or. - 
more soberly but more dangerour- 
ly, as the chief roadblock in Norik* 
South Korean unification talks. / 
Both sides have recently further 
inflamed the situation. The 
Korean government has used mili- 
tary induction or training as pun- 
ishment for "unruly" $tii«nta. 
Secretary of State George Slultz's 
public support of the Chun-?gime 
during his early May visit u Seoul 
was not only almost unite lifted 
but was accompanied by Criticism' 
or "an opposition which seeks to 
incite violence” a stance he 
strengthened by relenting the. 
two chief opposition leaders to a 
meeting with a subord/iate, which 
was then aborted. ’ 

Korean student, pirceptions do 
not yet typify Koreai public views., 
These perceptions distort reality: 
the United States (id not welcome 
or ( seek to -forwarc Korean coups.; 
Yet American “quiet diplomacy" 
toward democrat Uatioi}, drowns in 


an increasingly radical and vocal 
; student perception of the unpopu- 
lar Ohun regime as an American 
puppet. Our Seoul embassy's com- 
munication with the student world 
hap reportedly lost all effective- 
ness. 

No one can be sure that Korea 
will boil over. A booming economy 
knd stock market bespeak confi- 
dence. But it is increasingly dear 
that the present U.S. command 
structure in Korea is an unwise 
and possibly unmanageable politi- 
cal liability. Designed to inte- 
grate an international war effort 
and lensh the quixotic tendencies 
of the late . President Syngman 
Rhee, il is now archaic. 

It behooves us to limit our forces 
and command to sophisticated 
weaponry and air support nnd to 
leave all ground troops and their 
command to the . manpower-rich 
and well-trained Koreans. We 
should support mors openly the 
lifting of tne . innumerable legal 
restraints now . enchaining demo- 
cratic elections in Koreu. We 
should withdraw from an 
unheeded command position that 
gives at Waal the appearance of 
interference in the Korean politi- 
cal process bn the; repressive, 
undemocratic side. 

. t-Thf writer served as a State 
Department .specitflitf in Koreu for 
more than stiven vrars.) 
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The Mystery Iff KAL 007 


SHOOTDOWN — Flight 007 and 1 the 
American connection. By R.WJohnao'n. 
Viking. 33 6pp. $18.96 

By Douglas B. Feaver 

SW. 8 ®**? 1 ahootdown of Korean Air Lines 
Fhght 007 on September 1, 1983, has joined 
■ J 1 T', of unsolved mysteries with an 

insatiable audience among publishers. 

R.W Johnson’s Shootdoion is at least the 
fourth English-language book on the sub- 
ject; there have been numerous articles in 
teamed and not-so-leamed journals, and a 
hook from reporter Seymour Hersh is due 
soon. The word-barrage will doubtless con- 
tinue as long as it is impossible to say how 

B Q«? g 7 i 7 J 0t came to be more 
than 300 miles off course, deep in Soviet 
territory. When it was shot down, alt 269 
people on board were killed. 

Johnson's hypothesis, oversimplified. is 

pta ni S ' , forB ite,. policy haf dliners led by 
CIA Director William Casey and National 
Secunty Advi.or William Clark approved' 
the dispatch of the Korean jet on its strange 
course to test, among other things, the now 
Soviet radar array at Krasnoyarsk. That 

r “ dm ' j an r ® n ««ed violation of the 
unrntifted SALT II treaty. 

Flight 007 was to do nothing so overt ns 
taking pictures, but as a "passive probe’* it 
would trigger Soviot radar and surveillance 
devices so that U.S. satellites and other 
electronic intelligence collectors could read 
capabilities they rarely “see”. The United 
States did not expect the plane to be shot 

??a n> t . heory continues ' When it was, 
U.S. clllcia Is covered their roles with a 
massive anti-Soviet propaganda effort that 
included heavy doses of disinformation, all 
t0 . b y « know-nothing president 
who thinks of the Soviot Union as an evil 
empire. 

There is Jittle question that the U.S. 
government has stonewalled on the issue of 

knew as it was 
had strayed. 

_ -r ... • -v— was beyond the 

range of civil .an nir'Wric control radar 
systems. The U.S. respoiKja that informa- 
tion such as radio transrfi H aj, jns n f ih«« 
Soviot fighter pilots used inSi^ vigorous 


capabilities;: .that somebody, 
the U.S. goiynmeiit. kne< 
happening thutNfljght 007 
even though the wa 


□{-Soviet propaganda effort during the 
fae following the shootdown was collected 
somatically on tapes, then recovered and 
(Delated. 

S the absence, of a more thorough U.S. 
jlanation, the kind, of hokum that is put 
hh in Johnson’s book and several other 
.rfrts will never be dispelled One does 
ie to wonder just haw big the national 
set is that has to be protected from the 
vb organizations, lawyers and others who 
Bought additional data. That wonder- 
i is what feedB the U.S.-ls-Guilty-Group. 
'he problem with Johnson’s book is not 
it he exploits this secretiveness on the 
it of the United States. The problem is 
kt he discredits his thesiB with 
information of his own on points that are 
dly checked. The reader is put on alert on 
ge 2, when Johnson quotes the Interna- 
nal Civil Aviation Organization's report 
ithe accident. ICAO ran several flight 
nutations with various misprogrammings 
havigntional computers and concluded that 
Vi scenarios would produce approximately 
e route KAL 007 flew. Others investignt- 
a the case have duplicated ICAO's work. 
ICAO Bays that "each of the (simulation) 
qnarios assumes a considerable degree of 
ik of attentiveness on the part or the 
itire flight crew but not to a degree that is 
(known in international civil aviation.’’ 
hnson limits the quote tu the words "a 
nsiderable degree of lack of alertness nnd 
tentiveness on the pnrt of the whole flight 
ew". Then Johnson tells us what a 
bat crew Flight 007 had. The effort is to 
ake impossible something that has hap- 
tned many times, a misprogrammed com- 
jter guiding n carelessly monitored flight. 
1st that scenario is the genorally accepted 
qpla nation among non-conspiracy 
borists. 

Johnson asserts that the National Trims- 
iitation Safely Board was ordered ofT the 
tee by the State Department. 1 know from 
iy own reporting at Lhe time of the accident 
ad from rechocking since that that is 
irbagd, Under an international treaty to 
hich the United States, the Soviet Union, 
opan End Korea are all signatories, 
iBponsiblity for the investigation rested 
tilh tithtr the Soviets or Koreuns, not the 
taifetyboad, depending on whether the wrec- 
ks 



lout* ci Ftighl 007. a Korean Air Unoi 
Rating 747, from Now York io Seoul. Altar 
ill stop ol Anchorage. lhe piano wai tarrying 
369 panoiigora and crow memhen. 


- y During Iho lail radio wntod at 3)23 a.m. 
Thundpy (2:23 p.m. EDI, Wodnotday) Iho Korean 
Air line* pilot rmiljnolv reported ho had 
hii altitude to 35,000 toot. 
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Ration, as is customary, but the United 
States was shut out of the Soviet investiga- 
tion. 

Johnson also finds highly suspicious the 
fact that Clark left the White House for the 
relative peace and quiet of the Interior 
Department almost immediatly after the 
shootdown. Reporters covering the White 
House at the time know that the exhausted 
Clark had been looking for a way out long 


before the shootdown and the opportunity 
presented itself when former Interior Secre- 
tary dames Watt put his foot in his mouth 
once loo often. 

Johnson is a fellow in politics at Oxford 
University. His book does not replace 
Alexander Dallin's effort, Black Box. as the 
fairest, most accurate and by for the most 
readable serious treatment to dale of the 
mystery surrounding Flight 007. 
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Somewhere to sit down 


10 


PARTIAL though I am to conver- 
sation with my great-grandfather, 
whom I meet from time to time 
under the old apple-tree where 
once his cider-press Btood, it would 
be a mistake to suppose that he is 
the only one of my deceased 

^“'i ith . w „ h r 1 have cl °“ 

affinities. Aunt Polly, for instahee, 
has been in my thoughts lately. 

When I was a email boy she kept 
the village Bhop — the first shop, I 
believe, ever to exist in our small 
village. Before her bold Innova- 
tion, villagers bad to rely on 
occasional pedlars or on twice- 
yearly excursions to the town (2‘/2 
hours distant by carrier’s cart), at 
Easter and Fair Day, for the 
relatively few commodities, such 
as EaBter bonnets and cheriiises, 
which they themselves could not 
produce. 

Aunt Polly (who may not have 
been my real aunt, but no matter; 
everyone in our village Beemcd to 
be related! lived with her two 
brothers and an invalid sister and 
began shop-keeping when the 
more enterprising of the brothers 
set up a village bakery. That may 
have been a new departure, too, for 


detergents, household goods, cos- 
kitchen rSs i ^ 
( °to“; husbands, like my- 
self, must have been amazed 
amused and finally bemused by 

h!L u nBC6Bfiar y for buying 
ttghts, shampoo of the right mix- 

tUr0 ’ raatc hing refills for 

cosmebcsl) 

5^ " y hen the absence of 
chairB jn modem ernporia came 
painfully to my notice. Here was a 
new supermarket, covering it 
seemed to me about six acres, and 
" e n ve f a chair, bench or stool For 
gie benefit of weary customera. 

. mediaeval monastic 

were^fn 8 ’- fl- d ^ cted though they 

flesh Dro l j5 1C ] lnB , Pouance on the 
an , provided misericords for Ibn- 

B^o t0 P ere h on g 
But our supermarket desimera 

IZ °- 8terner Bt uff. E 

and libraries pander to ou? 
weaknesaes, some of them even“S 
the extent of supplying uphol- 
stered easy chairs, but the staff 0 r 

you with disap- 
proval if, in , default of anything 
else, you ait o« the stairs - * 

I sat on the stafrs while mv wife 

debated with herself about Eckels 


By Ralph Whitlock 


there was a strong tradition of 
home-baking. I gather that most of 
the family gave a hand with the 
baking in the early morning, after 
which Uriah delivered bread by 
pony-and-cart to outlying farm’s 
and hamlets, Walter trundled a 
covered barrow around the village, 
and Polly dispensed loaves to 
calling customera from her front 
room. 

In due course, the front room 
became equipped with counter and 
store shelves, as Aunt Polly 
widened her range of stock. She 
could supply candles, paraffin, tea, 
soap (yellow or Lifebuoy), loaf 
sugar, matches, black lead, boot 
polish, pegs and sweets kept in big 
glass jars in full sunlight. 

One of my abiding memories is 
of going into Aunt Polly’s shop for 
a ha’peth of pear-drops and watch- 
ing her bite a sweet in half to get 
the exact weightl The other half 
went back in the jar. There was, of 
course, no reason for her. to stock 
eggs, butter and potatoes (you got 
those from the farms), or boots and 
boot-laces (they came from the 
cobbler), or mouse-traps (old Billy 
Medcalf made a type that were 
more effective than any I have 
been able to buy since). 

It was all very basic and primi- 
tive, but I havo recently had 
reason to reflect that in one respect 
it wbb streets ahead of the stores 
and supermarkets of 1086. It had a 
chair for customers to sit on. It is, 
true that Aunt Polly’s. shop seldom 
had more than one customer at a 
time, but that gave a, welcome 
opportunity for a helpful little 
gossip. Aunt Polly had a. chair on 
her side of the counter, too. 

Thursdays are our usual sliop- 
P^8 d ay. but the other week when 
Thursday came round I was in 
some agony yvith , .flbrositis . or 1 
sciatica or something of the sort — 
something I had. never experienced ‘ 
before and don’t want to encounter 
again. With my , wife still . some- 
what incapacitated, by her trau- ■ 
mstic illness of two years! ago I 
need to attend he^ on these shop- 1 
ping expeditions as chauffeur, 
guide-dog and beast of burden. 

I rather eryoy indulging myself ; 
extravagantly at the food phelyes, • 
but in the departments which sell 


of tights, all of which looked 
exactly the same to me. A mum 
with a child in a pushchair sank 
wearily on the step below. “They 
put all the everyday household 
things upstairs," she lamented. 
She even accepted my offer to look 
after the child while she went up 
higher, though perhaps I don’t look 
like a kidnapper! 

“I just can’t do it,” said an 
elderly sufferer, joining us on the 
stairs. "I have a bit of a rest and 
then go elsewhere. It’s another of 
these American ideas, isn’t it?" 

And that’s the odd thing about it 
all. Supermarkets are, I believe, 
an American idea, but virtually 
every American and Canadian 
supermarket I have ever 
patronised has those basic facili- 
ties which ours lack. They have 
coffee shops or restaurants; and 
well-equipped toilets where a 
baby’s nappy can be changed; and 
a trolley park where the shopping 
can be left until the Bhopper is 
ready to go to the car. 

Where the ,store.B are on more 
than one level. escalators are uni- 
versal, but if they were not I feel 
sure that assistants would be on 
hand to help mothers with push- 
chairs upstairs. The only way you 
can attract the attention of staff in 
a British supermarket is to try a 
bit of ostentatious shop-lifting. 

Come back, Aunt Polly, you 
would be welcome to half my pear- 
drop in return for a hard-bottomed 
chair to take the weight off my 
feet. 

There is one remedy for these 
glaring deficiencies in service to 
the customer. It is a planning 
application for a new 
hypermarket Hypermarkets have 
a reputation for providing all the 
misBing amenity, including a 
spacious car park, well outside the 
town limits. 

At the very hint of a new one 
coming their 'way, all the town 
traders unite in 'a- protest cam- 
paign. They argue; rightly, that if 
the plans come to fruition they 
stand to lose customers. And serve 
them right. They should vok ! after i 
their customers better, they 
still have them. Even to the extent 
of offering them' a few- chairs. • 


Mystery and imagination 


THE good news for Britain from 
toe 42nd Venice Biennale Is that 
Frank Auerbach has won the 
Golden Uon as the best artist, and 
that George Ripperly has been 
given an important role in the 
Biennale’s main theme show. 

I do not imagine that Ripperly 
ever believed he was going to find 
himself at Venice. To begin with 
he is far too old, being a 17th 
century English alchemist whose 
masterwork is a 15ft long Em- 
blematic Scrawls covered in vomit- 
ing dragons and defecating frogs. 

What is Rippely doing in the 
famouB modern art : 

He ^reived in an exhibi- 
“j? n t called Art and Alchemy, one 

f..?° 80 ™ 8 of quasi-scientific 
exhibitions that are supplying this 
years show with its overriding 
theme: Art and Science. 

One of the few immutable laws 


no less than seven pictures i the 
show entitled MetamorpWs. I 
gave up and returhed' b my 
' revolutionary view flat Urtutist 
is no more end no less tbn a 
sensitive human being will the 
ability to isolate, discuss and 
communicate human issues. 

Art as a kind of magic leak) the 
subject of an intriguing afcent 
show called Wundorkanintt, a 
Cabinet of Curiosities, or a Muse- 
um of Strangeness. In the Vene- 
tian Wunderkammer turtles fly 
from the celling, apples and pears 
turn into portraits of humm be- 
ings, exorcised devils sit trapped in 
tiny crystal bottles, motor bikes 
grow horns. 

Elsewhere the relationship be- 
tween Art and 8tience becomes 
much more strained. Art and 
Biology contains s portrait of 
at an event whirl, luZT""' 5* ari, y n Monroe made out of dlf- 

«■ i&tliSEErstt ferent rai ° ured ^ 

yea?iv a tt b fi en braught bflck this 
atoDnSd S?? 1 ? time 8ince il was 
is student unrest in 1968) 

nn if «S Bt * ver seemB to be going 

sSsaa 

prevailing style is NeJa u JL ear , th * : 
a typical young 

today will show a skull toat^f of 
into a snake which bursta'imf 
flames in o landscape made dr 
lizard skin, the whole littered with 
numbers arranged, of course, in 
the Fibonacci Sequence iwhere 
each number is the sum of the 
preceding two, e.g. 1, 2, 3, 6, 8, 13 
. . . etc.) Mystery, uncertainty and 
mutation are the main currency of 
today's art. 

The Art and Alchemy exhibition 
is a huge, fertile mess made up of 
old art, new art, painting, installa- 
tion, sculpture, all arranged ac- 
cording to an alchemical system 
which 1 am afraid defied’ this 

{ larticular mind's attempts to (bl- 
ow. 

The Aim: Reconciliation of Oppo- 
sites, iB the title of a section which 
doeB indeed manage to include a 
pornographic drawing of Felicien 
Rops, some steel plates by Carl 
Andre, and comic-book characters 
by American Graffiti painters. The 
Means: ^.ove is Knowledge, is more 
legible, being packed with fine 
nudes by Picasso, ' Giacometti, 

Delvaux, Dali. The moBt important 
section seemed to be entitled The 
.Path: Knowledge is Freedom. I 
could not toll where it started and 
the reBt of the show finished. 

Art and Alchemy’s main' conten- 
tion is that the artist and the 
alchemist are one and the same 
thing. The work of art is a crucible 
in which anything can happen. 

Opposites can be reconciled. Bast 1 / 
metals can be turned into meta- 
phorical gold. In other words the 
artist, like the alchemist, is a 1 
mini-god ; with the power of 'cre- 
ation in his hands. Having counted - 


Big Bang. 

The work can be beautdftil but 
only in details' — a mountain scene 
as broad and free-flowing as a 
Japanese reed-pen drawing, a 
sumptuous purple abstract covered 
In squares of gold leaf. This 
particular artist-as-alohemist. has 
thrown too many ingredients into 
the cauldron, and they refuse to 
form a whole. Auerbach on the 
other hand is a model of hard- 
working, decisive investigation of 
themes. These 'he has pared down 
to two: the human figure and 
views of the landscape on his way 
to the studio. 

His early portraits are so thick 
with pigment that . they flutter 
between painting and relief; the 
likenesses of the sitters are buried 
deep inside, and hove to be mined 
for. In his recent landscapes tho 
paint is thinner and quicker, full of 
the most audacious colours and 
arranged in bottlea"~SctenM V For summaries of shapes. Who would 
Art is housed in the Academia have thought that the brooding 
Gallery and is basically, s giant portraitist who begins the show 
advertisement for the Olivetti per- would end it as a roaster ol 
sonal computer which is seen yellows, sa surprising as a field of 
everywhere in front of Giorgione, and reda * aB exhilarating as a 

Tintoretto, Titlarts and Veroneses, P°PPy- _ 

For me the exhibition confirms 
Auerbach’s status as the greatest 
English painter, more substantial 
than Freud and less glib than 


buzzing, whirring, analysing data, 
and generally getting in the way of 
the paintings. 

Out in its gardens among the 
national pavilions, away from 
monstrosities in teat-tubes and 
yapping computers, the Biennale 
f f -turns to norma l. The Egyptians 

^aldemar Januszczak at 
'he Venice Biennale 


^ extensive collec- 
kneifcka Tho*! ^Mimen's nick- 
? nce toAF ^ Germans are 
human (W„_ vx* naked 


Bacon. 

While there ia much of interest 
buried among the toads and com- 
puters of the Art and Science 
shows, and tho standard of the 
national pavilions is distinctly 
high, the Biennale's major 
diappointment is its Aperto section 
for artists under 40, Venice’s main 
talent spotting show. 

This year's Aperto La smaller 
than before and lacks any coherent 
artists to match the 


numan naked 

neo- 

Cuban classicists of 82. 


explosion of ® ' fa CHHMHtMW Ul ■ 

American Native ami- Jntm Murphy's rather ead frag- 

American politics. menu of Raphael drawings 

trapped m gentle abstract planes, 
like flies in amber, are too sensi- 
Hin ftpr rn« n fWfc- Uve for the hurly-burly. 1 had 
T’ f , FmT m r gr,abbed 'Provioualv thought of Lisa Milroy’s 

Ost ir ing p , ?”?■ •' *SiWat softly-spoken, but her 
Ostentatious arid neo-classical -.■^jfcetfons of melons and Roman 


lumaiiMUi ..V 

Back at the turn of 
when the Biennale ataitSWjjZ; 
three main colonial power* Brtt 


they still sit perched on a hill 
together and still share out the 
main prizes among themselves. 

In the French Pavilion, Daniel 
Buren has wpn the award for the 
best presentation. Buren has re- 
sorted to his usual deckchair 
stripes, articulating walla and ceil- 
ings, turning the pavilion into a 
piece or minimal sculpture. I am 
not usually an admirer of his work 
but here he has Indeed imposed a 
cool, fresh geometry on the place, 
and the eventual effect is like 
gently coloured PaUadianism. 

Auerbach shares the best artist 
pijfae with tlie German, Sigmar 
“Bjlke. Polke too has made an 

...i -f 1.1— 1— - 11 


I ». *'*“**» Ol tnmuuo ww nuuiou 

asMR^5 angBd for roaP® 4 * 011 are 

M billboards. 

ArilfJ 32* ® rit teh success of the 

Webb, whose 
photographic tableaux nlava such 
tmpiflh games with the E J? 
physics Webb has baSuJ®^^ 
thing of a colourist, providing a 
sweeping groan earth out of which 
grows a sheaf of golden corn and a 
white sprig of musical score. Else- 
where the suspended earth has 
been peeled like an orange, a kiss- 
curl of its peel crowning a Gycladic 
head hanging in space. 

• Mystery and uncertainty ... all 
over the Biennale you can hear the 

r „„ clanging of axes -as human heads 

installation out of the entire peril- ‘ *** Rafted onto animal bodies, 
ion, involving different paintings an “ the rush tif fire as toad's legs, 
in different . styles ‘ana scales, sulphur and crucifixes are thrown 

into the alchemist’s crucible. With 


ciyetolp, rocks and sculpture: Cre- 
ation' would-' be the best word to 
describe his theme. Messy would 
be the best word to describe the 
results, as huge, billowing paint- 
ings go in search of that vague and 
gassy energy which- preceded the 


Boyd Webb's art you can barely 
distinguish the swish of the sur- 
geon's knife as it. makes it subtle 
incisions into reality. 

The Venice Biennale until Sen- 
tenlber 28. ... 
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. “Times seem . perfect .hr a 
i reassessment of . Kokcgchki'i r Ca- 
reer," but ,,-your bilioil Mr 
Januszczak is pearly not to writ- 
er to make it (June 22). , t : .■■■■ 

: In a halfTpage devoted mbstlv to 
.vapid gossip about KikoBchka's 
life,, plus a few dismNre com- 
ments on unrepresenUtive. paint- 
ings, Mr Januszczak terforms the 
startling feat of ignoring altogeth- 
er the chief glory ol Kokoschka's 
oetiure . . the mirveUous city 
portraits and other , landscapes, 
between 101Q an d 1980. ; .,■>«'• 

. This omission allows Janusscipk 


Kokoschka denied justice 


to 1 conclude that . Kokoschka pro- 
duced "many interesting paintings 
but . no masterpieces,” 

- “No masterpieces?" Not the Tate , 
. Polporro (1942), the Great Thames 
: < View (1926), the superb Jerusalem 
(1928), the Prague paintings 
(1935-38), the Hamburg Harbour . . 
■ (1951), Manhattan (1979),. and 
•Countless others? Or, in figure- . 
studies, not the. Tempest. U913J, 

•• Knight-Errant (1915), the Power ‘ 
of Music (1926) and many others? 
i-! Mr Janqszczak’s . guidelines 
! aboiit' Kokoschka's portraits (’’Ko- 
i koschka was drawn irresistibly to 


dirt and disease”) ia amply exposed 
end refuted by the glowing paint- 
ings . of: -Lotte Frauxos; . Auguste 
Fokel and the Tietzes, in the 
Vienna period,, and. those of 
Masaryk, Casals; Maisky and 
Stanley Unwin later on, 

1 can only hope that his : jaun- 
dlced Views do not keep 1 a Single 
Visitor from shelng the’WbrkB of a 
riery great and enduring 20th 
Century artist at the Tatel 

Alfred H. Katz, 

Los, Angeles, California. , 














Fidelio betiyed 




THIS is Colin Davis signing off as 
Covent Garden's MD. And how! 
His new Fidelio, the last prod no 
tion -Davie- is launching in IB 
disappointing years, is a catastro- 
phe- Andrei Serban’a staging 
which I found passable . though 
frenetic and overloaded in the first 
act, took< a nose dive during the 
interval, culminating in .a farcical 
GiUray-carica ture-li ke charade for 
thedast scene that provoked hoots 
or derision when a black-winged 
Beelzebub on stilts enclosed the 
■guilty Pizarro in. its wings. This 
certainly was the funniest Fidelio 
I ve seen. . , 

Unfortunately,; .Davis opted to 
■meet the' incompetent and fitful 
sequence or tableaux from which 
Serban constructed the second-act 
staging by slowing what was al- 
ready a sombre, stolid, very teu- 
tonic but porsuaBive interpretation 
to snail's paca, playing for serious- 
ness. And ho insisted — in mislak- 


aginfl and congratulations 
are-ffthose performers (like 
Laus)ale as Jaquino, Marie 
McLo as Mqrzefiine and 
Gwyjfowell as Raped who 
. triedtmbine musical vitality 
in tyinging with nervous 
jumffiuring of the .domestic 
sceneprban's realisation. 

-Seijave ,an impression of 
flueiUnd • determination, 
charaing. Jaquino with more 
sympind olarity than usual. 
But t wbb a diversionary 
extraice of means for the 
perfoitto contend with, flow n 
in. engages of hope, cages full 
of mof prisoners, 

Jokke Jaquino finding .his 
door jed in the square grey 
brick tame as unpretentious 
relief. as prepared to tolerate 
tho opnistic, use of bald wigs 
and cilids with the prisoners, 
thoug Signified and phony., ps 
an acible exploitation of mod- 


Tom Sutcliffe at Covenrden 


nuisical*izen\us inrf H?>f th0V r" 8 ® rn Bta 2 e cliches. But it 

the composer's enroru d?omnti? '' e ! noI,ts ) . tl,a . 1 sw, ™P e J 

rovusU,™ — on msorths“ ^ b ^™st,c ™,on »rh,ch 

of Uw^second'act^viniB 0 SSf* 6 r The » a excellent work done 
the opDort unitv Fm^ ihn f^rbon j™ 1 *!, huit Welker, as a Pizarro 
most fhtile lemeqt, foreve^shing his hands from a 

Eto^ Uttle ‘ bottle in his breast 

out of Beethovens deith S Tin £? ckot J lker smgs i the impossi- 
fact Davis conducted thfa i -f *lf <ry W ? U * t 1 hough he 18 a 

placed overture verv Kprufiir"]! 8 " l, gon thc bottom notes, 

almost serenely, despite whaSs “ FI ? r Ij ata . n - though a 

happening on stage and th» «r etor ?l sounded impressive 
chest i*a pfayed “SHR™ ^ !£° ugh f; not he ™- ™ 

Otherwise th.. , . V 1 ® c “rte™ he. wbb the most 

ded on its wenrv wnv ° Ct disturbiy the disastrous staging 

aiJou^ thnhnr^ n.f “ , PQ f e thflt aince Jonljr features in the 

breathe in their joyous Umh.il a PP allir « nd ^uominious second 

scarcely ^ u &n . The d vocalproblem with the 

time to gigglvat bal ahow “he ca ®i‘ n g or Elizabeth 

which theywer^i V0 |vJ/ irra80 m £ onne,l > Leoi^re. Though she 
The tragedy is |T' , has go«patctte9 k and some lovely 

Fidelio for his farawk! n^ 9 ‘ ng tap Welltends to 

opting for a work hefevf J u° Und < ‘T ie :B i:Ua !i UB ,f P ushm B 
as an interpreter — well sfcL ni liT 1 V01ce ^Hrougn ; pipe And she 
first act was lovingly rondtJ-j 0 acka body- in her nne. especially 
every detail of orchestration dreSi at bottom «hertjhe inclined to 
out like a treasured relic, and theVV - d of 8 P e ^ h ‘iging. Really 
orchestra (whose quality Davis has 18 a very 1<m K>ay rTOm the 
during his tenure maintained and poftvf tinB p?rform ' ce that lhe 
improved i responded strongly. Mu?fl£ urea • , j 

Davis's pnee was, l think, a good slairinBt l ^ S \ c ‘* pi ? ien ’ and a 
deal more deliberate than the last with Wsu^^fpTnr^ 0 ina " ity - 
revival he conducted here of the each other om^' n ?i ance mg 
work. If anybody doubted his directions It wn?^Jfc\ d,frerent 

mS^?| t |S! a if e h- W ° U,d 8Urely have ,08t hi * way completelf )fln H had 
hlB management of total panic w«V trying Hnd 
the duet between Rocco end Pizar- trick he knew and sfc every 

ro perfectly structured by Dnvis. undigested eve^v Mssfbfc g • *" 
realiBe™ mat,C ln,enti ° ,, the poHtics of^he 

But al the dramatic heart of the ^'>nt- 

work, the great ritual of Lainore'c echoes Blake l and about P ri’ n<i 

jwwer’ta ’rescue, £ ffi"# a'tif If “> 

sss^ , 5 £s:. 5 sks“ what jfjsrssrf. 

On paper this leoked an enfour- r n av Scr„p ,hcih 0 w ^ 

A man s war of liberation 

RnRPB'P UAI Uih. . W * A 


CLAUDE MILLER, the French 
■director, has never realy sustained 
the promise of his first two fea- 
tures — The Best Way To Walk 
and This Sweet Sickness, both of 
which were shown here. He has, in 
fact, only made three other films in 
a decade. But fortunately the fifth 
.is An Impudent Girl which haB 
proved both ,a. commercial and 
critical succeBS, 

The film is an odd mixture, 
looking, at fimes like a fairly eras? 
French pot-boiler; what with its 
absurd picture frame ending and 
the alurpy theme tune. But often it 
gets ,to grips quite charmingly 
with its main theme of tribulations 
of adolesence. The best of it is sO 
good, that the dross comes as A 
most uripleaBent surprise. 

' The impudent girl is Charlotte, 
a-- 13-year-old who can't wait to 
grow up, suddenly finding her own 
little world insufficient. Sho hates 
her provincial life and visits her 
Bpleen on everyone around her, 
including her long-suffering, step- 
mother and Lulu, faithful but still 
childlike friend. When a young 
musical prodigy comes to town, she 
1 b riveted with admiration, even 
though the prodigy clearly needs a 
boot on the bum and isn't about to 
get it from the sycophants and 
hangera-oii around her. 

'l'he child in Charlotte fantasises 
about becoming the musician's 
manager, latching on to the loneli- 
ness of the long-distance careerist. 
The adultiin her discovers that it is 
only a fantasy which she has to 
step over to grow up and besides, 
true friends are those who stick by 
you. 

The revelation of the film lies in 
I itB shrewd observation of provin- 
cial French family life and, most of 


A devil in 
the heart 

CINEMA by Derek Malcolm 

all, in the amazingly truthful 
performance of Charlotte Gaina- 
hourg who took, the part in her 
school holidays. Don't expect a 
Hollywood child ( but a real one, 
with a devil op one shoulder and 
an angel on the other, like most 
recalcitrant pufcespents. 

The film haq been compared to a 
Carson MacCullers. story and it 
certainly has the same edge and 
irony that MacCuljers sought and 
. usually found. 

Excellent performances too from 
Bernadette La font as the step- 
mother, and Julie Glenn who 
equals Gainabqurg as Lulu. The 
charm, by the way, is not of the 
ingratiating kind but seems to be 
born of real experience. What a 
pity Miller has baen persuaded to 
gild the -lily here and there. The 
film simply does not need it. 

If you wqtch Kini Basinger’s 
performance in Fool For Love you 
will not recpghise the edgy perfor- 
mance or Adrian Lyne's 9! 2 Weeks. 
She is a whole class better for 
Robert Altman, who asks her to 
expose not her body but her talent 
in his imaginative if uneven adap- 
tation of Sam Shepard's play. 

. She has Shepard hjmBelf oppo- 
site her rather than Mickey 
-Rourke, which is in itself on 
improvement. But it is essentially 
■ a matter of a director instinctively 
knowing how far he can go with an 
actress, and then using her talent 
to the full in a series of tightly shot 
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and edited scenes. The acting 
perhaps, is the best part of the 
otherwise slightly theatrical adau- 
tation. r ' 

Once again, as he determined 
with Jimmy Dean, Streamers, and 
the extraordinary Nixon film. Se- 
cret Honour, Altman makes little 
atteippt to open the play out, which 
is both nn advantage and a disad- 
vantage.. It is nn advantage be- 
cause the. piece has thus survived 
on its own merits, and a disadvan- 
tage because in this case it never 
quite does so, needing something 
extra on the screen which doesn’t 
materialise. 

, The only real change is the 
introduction of Harry Dean 
Stanton’s drunken fpther as a kind 
of Banquo's Ghost, Almost com- 
menting on the story as it goes 
along and, because it is Stanton, 
with some style. This time round 
he is the link with everything as 
the lonely girl at the broken down 
gas, station fights fate for the man 
she loves. Her lover is the same 
kind of existentialist loner we've 
seen before in pretentious Ameri- 
can movies. But this time I don't 
find much to cavil about. 

It is actually about simple peo- 
ple striving to contain themselves 
in a very complicated world where 
things are never quite what they 
seem, and Altman’s straight-on 
approach emphasises that fact to 
some effect. 

Even though far from perfect. 
Fool, For Love, which also has a 
marvellous cameo from Randy 
Quaid as the outsider who steps 
into the relationship and gets 
stung, is about twice as gripping as 
your average American movie. 
And, for myself at least, a real 
pleasure. 


Bubbles and peaks 


TELEVISION by Nancy Banks-Smfth 


HAVE a glass of champagne and a 
slice of sponge cake, do. 

In 1871 the rather aptly named 
Lucy Walker, an Englishwoman, 
was the first woman to climb the 
Matterhorn. She trained in a 
crinoline whose only obvious ad- 
vantage is that if you fall you may 
float. By the time she climbed the 
Matterhorn the fashion was for 
petticoats, pantaloons, bustles and 
whalebone stays. 

Mrs Walker, having failed to 
deflect her daughter, insisted she 
took somd champagne and sponge 
. cake up the mountain Tor altitude 
sickness, which makes it all the 
more remarkable that Lucy man- 
aged to keep her footing. My 
.grandmother, tike many Victori- 
ans, believed champagne was me- 
dicinal and kept a bottle Tor 
energencies. I can! swear it made 
you better but it made you feel 
better. 

K Dangerous Kind of Love (BBC 
2», written by Fay Weldon and 
produced by Colin Goodman, had 
exactly this quality... Lightness, 
sparkle and lift.’ It was, for one 
thing, lovely to look at. The old 


white rhino of a mountain frozen 
in ice, only its snowy horn showing 
and, as, Lucy, Jenny Seagrove 
whose face lights up and shines as 
if she had stuck 'her toe in an 
electric socket. 

The entertaining Walkers, hap- 
pily based, I am sure, on the 
Bennets of Pride and Prej indict-, 
were one of those rare families 
with whom you would .happily 
spend a holiday, even allowing for 
the cOok they employed out of 
kindness because' no-one else 
would. Her Brown Windsor may 
have been primeval soup for iL 
seemed to have things 'growing in 
it. 

This 1 is Lucy’s Mr Ben net- like 
father: “It is a very' bad notion to 
show a young man you are clever,” 
and her Mr Collins-like fiance: 
“She will bleed fro me very orifice. 
It is dreadful to envisage." My only 
complaint is that Lucy Walker. 

■ who may or may not have been 
beautiful and charming was cer- 
tainly high-Bpirited and finnncinl- 
ly secure, :would have turned down 
such a suiter down like n bed- 
spread. It is a pity that Miss 


ROBERT HOLMAN has nlwavs 
shown a greater gift for atmo- 
sphere and dialogue than for dra- 
matic .structure. So it was a bright 
idea of the Bush to commission 
linn to write three short loosolv- 
lined plays which all revolve 
urnund brief encounters shattered 
by war. The three pin vs are 

but lhl ’ collective 
title. Making Noise Quiellv. offers 

a good definition of Holnum’s effort 
™ “ °bliquo, gentle, under- 
stated but which nftun has a depth 
charge effect. 

| found the first play, iking 
rr lends, easily the must riveting 
rwo young men meet in a Kentish 
field m Julv 19dd. One. a Quaker 
conchy wooing on a focal farm, is 
sexually and morally insecure: the 
n'her, bright, gifted and homosex. 
uni, has 11 novel due out in ■ 
autumn, an exhibition at the 


Whitechapel and is illustrating the 
signs of the Zodiac for Vogue. As in 
his RbC play Todny. Holman pins 
duwn beautifully the growth of 
tentative friendship between men 
of d fterenl backgrounds and the 
inquisitive envy of the repressed, 
puritan Northerner for the Bohe- 

Shom'r n ‘ * ,IW ' T* 
But Holman’s virtue in that he 
puls people first, messages second, 
and it is fnscinnting how - the 
Quakers buried urge to enlist only 
surbice.s through contact with 
a liberated spirit. John Dove's 
production is lyrically precise and 
excellently played by Jonathan 
Cullen as the shy pacifist and 
Konan Vibert as the exuberant 
artist. 

..*** Pky- Mr Holman implies 
that tho moral clarity of the last 
war led to the revelation of real 


THEATRE by Michael Billlngtoh, 


feeling: in the next play. Lost, he 
luggests that the moral muddiness 
f the- Falklands conflict fostered 
Vpocrisy. But ngain, he does this 
^ough character rather than 
« l tement. We are in Redcnr in 
« u e, 1982 and a mother learns 
n visiting naval officer that 
J\er,un has been killed on the 
uanjrgan" She pours out all her 
p ‘ led 'P resentment of her son wht. 

Jlf nat aeen for years and 
whosL' educated brilliance ■ has 
clearly -uraed him into a horrify- 
ing snob Q u t Mr Holman saves his 
bj^lpunch to the end with a 
uggestiOi that we dare not admit 

duhimT ^ lklands herooa died « 

HiT * U8e ' Well-played bv 
ofav rST Jonatt >an Coy, this : 

P %iji fl ^ es 1 * ot ° r noise quietly. 
Oddly eno^ h thfl tit , , ' . 

glamorously qt (i preaents a situa- 


tion that seemed invented rather 
gie inevitable. We are in the Black 
Forest in August 198R and find n 
cultivated German-Jewish fabrics 
manufacturer trying lo cope .with a 
runaway autistic -child and the 
brutish} strap wielding Yorkshire 
private soldier who is surrogate 
rather to . the boy. Somewhere 
underneath it is.lurking, I suspect, 
a point about the need for mutual 
forgiveness which the woman, a 

learned™ ^ campa ’ :haa ,,bvifjU8| y 
Helen Ryan. Paul Copley and 
Daniel Kipling play the piece with 
total conviction arid 1 have no 
complaint about Mr Dove's 
direction or-. Kenny -Miller's. 
permunant woodland surrounding. 
Bui Mr Holman, a bplliant quiel- 
est. loses control whdq he shtiute oi ' 
us about love, hate' find coriipaa- 


Weldon gave him nothing between 
the ears but his nose i , *Only 
yesterday one of my patients re- 
marked she had never seen so 
straight a nose’’> far it reflects on 
Lucy’s intelligence. 

It is a bit of bad of luck that this 
exhilarating feminine fizz, being 
one of three plays about climbers, 
should have gone out under the 
generic title Mountain Men. 

There seems to be a rollicking 
bad taste and tarn ru -boom-de-ay 
about Australia which defonts all 
attempts lo produce a blnnd soap 
opera. Like n gaiety girl trying to 
■ move in the best circles, gusto 
keeps busting in. 

Consider Dennis in Return to 
Eden (1TV», the son and heir of 
StefT Harper, “the richest woman 
in the world.” Dennis seems a bit 
on, the short side so his trousers 
wrinkle around his unklt‘8. His 
number plate is 4 PLAY and his 
underpants are purple, we know 
this beenuse he is caught in 
flagrante with a fan dancer. 

Dennis is a particular favourite 
6r mine hecause (as with many 
men called Dennis oddly enough J 
people keep telling him to shpt up- 
‘'’Shut dp. Dennis. . . . Dennis 1 , will 
you shut up.” When all else fflilei 
they hit him with n handbag. He is 
lured without difficulty to a low 
dive and photographed, a& Jake 
the villain puts it, “dancing wit!} a 
feather, duster." The richest wom- 
en in the \Vnrld (who is the oitly 
woman to inspect a blast ftirnace 
wearing a fur coati scythes down 
: Jake with icy dipdriin: “It is 
obvious I am dealing with a sewer 
rat.” . ; : ’ 

You rtntild be watching' Return 
to Eden for a some time before the 
wort! sophisticated occurred to you. 
Arid before you realised your 
mouth was hanging open. j 

• LdttBra to the Editor ere welcomed j 
.. bul not ell can be acknowledged J 
We don't like cutting them but 
- . • sometimes this' Is necessary to get, 

' • . them in the page — short letters 
stand a better chance. Send them fp, 
The Guardian Weekly, PO Box 1% 
Ghaadla. Cheshire SKB IDO. 

England. 
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Pasternak rehabilitated 


By Martin Walker In Moscow 


BORIS PASTERNAK, who was 
expelled by the Soviet Writers’ 
Union 30 years ago after the 
publication of Dr Zhivago in the 
West, is to be honoured with a 
museum and a literary commission 
which will seek to publish ail his 
works. 

The news was announced last 
week when nine of the Soviet 
Union's best known writers held a 
press conference to make this 
dramatic announcement and cele- 
brate the shake up in Soviet letters 
that emerged in the course of the 
eighth congress of the Writers' 
Union. 

They recounted how some of the 
more daring and controversial po- 
ets and writers who had been 
deemed unsuitable by the authori- 
ties to attend the congress even as 
delegates had ' been elected by 
acclamation to the union's control- 
ling body. 

They also defined the new limits 
of censorship, following the demise 
of Glavit, the state’s censorship 
board, after its 67 -year reign. 
“Censorship exists in literature, 
designed to secure constitutional 
rights, to ban pornography, war 
propaganda, racialism and to pro- 
tect military secrets,” Vitaly 
Korotich, an essayist from the 
Ukraine and one of the newly 
elected secretaries of the union, 
explained. 

"But the function of censorship 
Btops there. It should not interfere 
in the literary process." he said. 
“And Dr Zhivago und the other 
works of Pasternak are hardly 
revolutionary and it is quite logi- 
cal to publish them.” 

Yevgeny Yevtushenko, who 
eumpaigned hardest for the 
posthumous honouring of Paster- 
nak, announced that the Writers' 
Union would henceforth “try to use 
our own power to defend books of 
our comrades and brothers against 
the bureaucracy." 

He also announced that Bella 
Akhmadulina, Bulat Okudjava, 
and Yuri Chernichenko had been 
elected to the union's praesidium. 

Akhamadulina had been a con- 
tributor to the banned magazine 
Metropol in 1979, and many of 
Okudjava’s satirical ballads are 


Bridge 

By Rlxl Markus* 


HUGH KELSEY is one of (he (op 
Scottish players and a celebrated 
bridge wriler, and I like his two 
paperbacks, Test your Pairs Play, and 
Test Your Defensive Play (Gollancz, 
E2.95 each). Here are two examples 
taken from the books. On the Brel, 
South deals at love all. 

NORTH 

Dummy 

♦ Q 109 53 
¥ KQ 

♦ A O 6 3 
+ 84 

SOUTH 
Declarer 
+ — 

¥ A J 104 

♦ K75 2 
+ AKQ82 


MW MW , I1U 

. '('test leads the ace of spades, ruffed 
the dosed hand. How should South 
continue. 1 

.pte average declarer would prob- 
act guile quickly, for it all looks so 

AUTHORS 

invited submit Manuscripts all 
types (Including Posms) for. book 
publication. Reasonable terms, \ 

STOCKWELL DEPT. 52 

"''-u. Ilfracombei Devon. 
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still to be heard only on under- 
ground tape recordings. 

Valantin Rasputin, the Siberian 
novelist who had led the ecological 
campaign to close the factories 
which are polluting Lake Baikal, 
and had also campaigned against 
the project to reverse the flow of 
Siberian Rivers, put the new mood 
in the Writers’ Union into the 
context of a wider and more 
fundamental social change. 

“Five years ago it would have 
been dangerous to even suggest 
the idea of a popular referendum 
on the question of Lake Baikal,” he 
said. "But today, such a plebiscite 
is a possibility and 1 believe a 
majority would vote to close the 
factories.” 

"The last 18 months has 
changed the social situation drasti- 
cally, ’ he said. “The Russian peo- 
ple have not always been active 
enough as citizens, but now there 
is growing civic activity on ecology 
on the whole. The press now 
supports us completely, which they 
did not three years ago." 

The press conference was unusu- 
al in that it featured only writers, 
without the array of cultural bu- 
reaucrats who like to control such 
events. Thanks to Yevtushenko, 
there was nn almost gleeful mood 
on the platform. 

“This last writers' congress gave 
us all the greatest satisfaction of 
any of the congresses we have 
attended, " said the Kirghiz writer, 
Ginhiz Aitmatov. “It was a time of 
acute discussion and sharp polem- 
ic, with conservative manifesta- 
tions confronted by new ideas.” 

There were two people missing 
from the press conference who in 
justice, perhups, should have been 
there. The first was the secretary 
of the Writers’ Union, Vladimir 
Karpov, the first former inmate of 
Stalin’s prison camps to rise to 
such a position. 

The second, according to the 
writers’ gossip, was Raisa 
Gorbachev, the wife of the Soviet 
leader. Her influence behind the 
scenes has played a major part, 
according to several writers, in 
ensuring the publication of hither- 
to banned writers. 

easy against reasonable breaks. How- 
ever, the true expert tries to provide for 
every possible pitfall. Since South's 
trumps have been shortened at trick 
one, he cannot afford to lose control of 
the trump suit. Hugh Kelsey therefore 
suggests, quite correctly, that the best 
way of ensuring the slam contract Ib to 
duck a diamond at the second trick. No 
matter what the defenders return, 
South can arrange to ruff a second 
spade In the closed hand before 
drawing the outstanding trumps, and 
he will therefore come to four hearts, 
three top trumps, two spade ruffs and 
three clubs to chalk up hie excellent 
slam contract. 

The East-West hands are as follows: 


WEST 
¥ AK 78 
¥873 
¥ J 9 8 4 
¥85 


EAST 
¥ J842 
¥ 9652 
♦ 10 
¥,J 10 7 3 


A CENTURY OF THE SCOT- 
TISH PEOPLE, 1330-1950, bv T. 
C. Smout (Collins, £15). 

THE History of the Scottish People 
1660-1830 (1969), Professor 
Smout's earlier book, has long 
been the most widely-read and 
popular of general Scottish histor- 
ies. But though his new book 
ventures across the great divide 
into modern times, its very title 
disclaims that continuity many 
will look for. This is less a history 
than a highly guided excursion 
towards the contemporary, and the 
tour-guide’s principle of selection 
is dearly indicated in his introduc- 
tion. 

"It is an exploration of that 
complex world of deprivation 
and social division: it aims to 
show what life was like for most 
Scottish people . . 

— without, he immediately adds, 
much about the intellectuals, cul- 
ture, politics or the emigres. 

As a consequence Smout has to 
"dwell excessively upon the dark 
exterior of life,” in a kind of litany 
of Caledonia's notorious urban 
squalor, "compounded of drink 
abuse, bad housing, low wages, 
long hours and sham education." 

Among the Scots, licking of 
wounds is second only to football 
as a national sport, ecstasy 
occurring when the two activities 
merge (as they often do) into one. 
So Smout's approach is certain to 
be popular there — all the more so 
for his easy style, quiet humour 
and oiustery of detail. In both 
narrative power and range of 
exumple he gives us traditional 
"social history” (or “history with 
the politics left out") at its moat 
impressive. 

This is no mere critical gesture: I 
was personally most impressed by 
his masterly dissipation of one 
special childiiuncl mystery that had 
always bothered me In the 194(Js 
parents were sometimes overheard 
speaking with durkly satisfied op- 
probrium about “the Goths" of our 
mining hinterland in a way which 
both intimated inquiry and myste- 
riously compounded drunkenness, 
the lower orders and the collapse of 
Roman civilisation. 

At last I know what was meant: 
the extra-dour municipal pubs run 
on the so-called Gothenburg sys- 
tem to discourage consumption, by 
teetotal licencees who "walked 

against 3NT, and South's ten holds the 
trick. South continues with the Jack of 
diamonds, which also holds and on 
which North follows with the (wo. What 
should South play at trick three? 

Kelsey's solution is obvious — but 
only when it is pointed out. He 
suggests that South should switch to a 
dub, playing for the declarer to hold a 
doubleton in the suit. West can win in 
dummy and play a spade, bul Soulh 
can go up with the ace, cash the ace of 
clubs and exit with a diamond, making 
sure that he will eventually come (0 a 
second spade trick lo defeat the 
contract. 

. The full deal Is as follows: 

NORTH 

¥ 72 

¥ 8762 

♦ KQ732 

♦ 94 


The defensive problem which par- 
tfculdrly appealed to me was the 
following, dealt by North at game all. 

EAST 

* Dummy 

¥ 985 
¥93 
♦ 6 5 

. ¥ KQ8632 

' SOUTH 1 . 

¥ A 0 6 4 3 
' 1 ¥ J 5 

¥ J 108, ,■ 

. . ¥ A 7 5 


IS Double NB .. 2C 

NB 2NT. .NB , 3NT 

NB - • NB . .NR 

North leads the three. of diamonds 


WEST 
¥ KJ 10 
¥ AKO 104 
♦ A 9 4 
¥ J 10 


EA8T 
¥986 
¥93 
¥85 
¥ KO ' 


SOUTH 
¥ A Q 8 4 3 
¥ J 5 
¥ J 10 8 

¥ A7 5 1 

If South fqlts lo switch lo a club at 
trick three, West can make the contract 
by means of a neat endplay, If for 
example, South exits with hfs third 
diamond, declarer- wins with Ihe ace, 
cashes three rounds Ol heprtB and 
plays a duh to dupimy'B queen. Soulh 
must duck and West continues with a 
spade to the. ten, which, holds, : He then 
exttB by laying the jack of clubs to 
durnmya king, forcing. South to win 
with. |he ace and condeda the contract 
by giving West a second spade trick. 


A view of 
Scotland 

By Tom Nairn 

behind the bar, sometimes stop- 
ping to serve a glass of liquor but 
devoting most of their time to 
scrutinising the patrons.” The 
miners didn't like them. 

Plenty of other readers will 
ei\joy similar reactions. And yet it 
is the book's very success on that 
plane which cannot help posing 
serious questions, both about so- 
cial history and this particular 
verdict on modern Scottish society. 
Although it deals with the same 
subject-matter, "History from be- 
low” lias of course a different 
ideological nerve to it: vindication 
and redemption of the oppressed. 

Smout’s liberal judgment from 
above (which to his credit he 
doesn’t try to conceal) is by con- 
trast a mixture of pity and final 
puzzlement about “now little one 
of the top two or three richest 
countries in the world did for its 
citizens until well on into the 
twentieth century.” 

This overview is farther clouded 
by persistent nagging about Marx- 
ism: there are recurrent mentions 
of other lands where class har- 
mony has accomplished more for 
their citizens than Scotland’s dour 
confrontation of classes. 

But as lie himself knows very 
well, like is hardly being compared 
to like in such judgments. As n 
stateless country without "citi- 
zens", ScoLland could do nothing 
for them in the relevant sense: 
that was part of the Union bar- 
gain. Instead, the Scots suffered 
from their famous autonomous 
institutions. Kirk, Education, and 
the Law. Smout devotes chapters 
to Lho first two uf these; bul the 
luwyers have escaped censure, pre- 


sumably because the working-class 
was less directly exposed to their 
operations. 

However brilliant, popular "so- 
cial history” thus re-poses national 
and political questions. But the 
answers to these might in turn' 
suggest quite a different social 
history. 

Smout points out how strong 
both religion and Edinburgh's En- 
lightenment were in forming the 
popular political culture which 
supported first Gladstonian Liber- 
alism and then a Labourism that 
"had nothing whatever to do with 
participatory democracy, enthusi- 
asm for socialism or hope for the 
future". But the dire results are 
less astonishing, if one reflects 
that the shared feature of these 
twin formative influences was 
anti-politiclsm: both pre-dated 
(and in Scotland, pre-empted} poli- 
tics in the significant modern 
sense of democratic-national ini- 
tiative “from below". 

Some years after Professor 
Smout’s chosen period, their final 
gift was what, until then, many 
would believe a contradiction in 
terms: the apolitical nationalism of 
the SNP. 

If this ia tho real dark interior — 
pre-political paralysis, a democrat- 
ic-national identity still in forma- 
tion (and hobbled by the Unionist 
rules) — then Smout’s grim exteri- 
or at once appears less of a fatality. 
And indeed, we should note that 
his starting date of 1830 (always a 
watershed for historians) has a 
primarily political meaning: the 
point at which the UK’s Old 
Regime could reform itself and 
endure without a political revolu- 
tion. 

The Victorian miseries por- 
trayed here cun be seen as a 
provincial part of that endurance 
and its cost, os well ns merely the 
by-product of an insufficiently lib- 
eral outlook or of nn historical 
overdose of "class’'. 


MONTHLY BOOK CHOICE 

The book club with a difference 

We combine Ihe services of a book club and bookshop for discriminating 
readers in far-flung places. 

HOW IT ALL WORKS 

Simple! Each month Ihe MBC Bulletin Is sent lo you (airmail If you are 
outside Europe). This describes at least 70 brand new books on many 
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Chess 


Alan Dunn’s DIARY 


By Leonard Barden 


No. 1914 
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White males In two moves, against 
any defence (by A. van der von). 
Though only a two-mover, this problem 
often defeats even strong solvers for 
an hour or more. 


Solution NO. 1913: 

White K at QR2, Q at K2, R at KN7, 
B at KN5, N at KB3, Pa al QR3, QN2, 
QB4. 04 and KR2. Black K at QB1, Q 
at KR6, R at KBt , B at QB2, N at KR4. 
Pa at QR3, QN2, QB3, K3. KB4 and 
KB2. What should white play. 

1 RxPI Rxfl 2 QxP ch R-Q2 (K-Nl 3 
Q-K8 ch K-R2 4 QxR) 3 N-K5I BxN 4 
Q-K8 ch forces perpetual check. 

CHEQUERS, the London coffee house 
which stages regular one-day and 
I weekend tournaments, has estab- 


lished Its own weekly magazine with 
up-to-the date games from the latest 
International events. Chequers 
Chess, now Its twelfth Issue, Is edited 
by former British champion Bob Wade, 
and looks specially useful for strong 
players or Improving juniors. Recent 
issues Include ail the games of the 
Kasparov-MIfes match, reports on 
Brussels, Bugojno and the USSR 
championship, and analysis ot current 
openings. Specimen copies are £i, a 
monthly subscription £4. 

Proprietor Aly Amin Is fast establish- 
ing Chequers as a chess haunt in the 
tradition of the old Gambit cafe near 
Cannon Street which was demolished 
by property developers. You can visit 
the restaurant at 18 Chalk Farm Road, 
London NW1 {485 1696) for a meal, a 
friendly game, or for their next tourna- 
ments — all night on IB-19 July, one- 
day on 25 July. 

From the Chequers rating tourna- 
ment, a pioneering event under new 
FIDE rules allowing games at one hour 
each for all moves to count lor world 
rankings: 

Byron Jacobs (England) — 

M Klrazenberg (France) 
Centre Counter 
(Chequers 1986) 


1 P-K4P-Q4 
3 P-QB4 P-B3 
S PxPNxP 
7 N-B3 B-K2 
0 0-0 0-0 
11 B-K4QN-K2 


2 PxP N-KB3 
4 N-QS3 PxP 
B P-Q4 P-K3 
B B-Q3 N-QB3 
ID R-K1 B-B3 
12 0-Q3P-KR3? 


A COUNTRY DIARY 


NORFOLK: Having gazed long 
enough at pearly vapours in the 
heavons from a high-rise hospital 
window, I am now home, cradled in 
a paradise of woodland greenery 
and bird song. Butterflies drift 
past my window, risking a snatch 
from spotted flycatchers nesting 
nearby on an Ivy-covered wall. The 
purring of turtle doves as each day 
the sun's warmth has dispelled the 
dew and pervaded the scene with 
the dreaminess of haytime and 
high summer, has replaced for me 
the rhythmic droning of city traf- 
fic, of which I am reminded only 
when bumble bees came within 
hearing on their visits to garden 
flowers. From my bedroom I look 
down on huge, creamy umbels of 
giant hogweed, now at the height 
of perfection, and from lime to 
time Bee willow and garden war- 
blers swoop on the insects that 
settle on them. The predominant 
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P-KN3 Is a better defence in similar 
positions. 

13 N-KE NxN 14 QxN N-Q4 

16 Q-KB3 P-QN3 16 P-QH4B-N2 

17 R-R31 

To a standard and strong technique: 
the QR Joins a king side attack via the 
third rank. Here It prepares a winning 
sacrifice. 


17 ...R-B1 
IB Q-HB B-N4 
21 R-KN3 QxQP 
23 RxB oh QxR 

26 Q-R6 ch K-N2 

27 Q-K6 K-R2 
29 Q-BB R-N2 

31 R-KS Resigns 


IS BxPf PxB 
20 BxN QxB 
22 QxP QxN 
24 QxQ oh K-R2 
2B P-R4 R-KN1 
28 P-KN3 R-QB5 
30 K-H2 R-84 


oaks and indeed all other trees in 
view, are carrying the densest 
burden of foliage that I have ever 
seen round about midsummer. 
Only too often there is widespread 
defoliation by caterpillars at this 
time, followed by regeneration as 
sappy "lammas" shoots develop. 
Leafing was much delayed this 
year and it remains to be seen 
whether caterpillar plagues are 
yet to make an impression. When 
night comes, the scent of honey- 
suckle drifts into my room and is 
doubtless a lure for hawk moths 
now stirring from the shadows as 
bats come forth and glow-worms, 
twinkle in the grass of my garden. 
A few mosouitoes have been pay- 
ing me stealthy visits in the night, 
giving me assurance that not only 
they, but the myriad other small 
inhabitants of the jungle round 
about, are faring well. 

E. A. Ellis 


17 QxKP B-Q4 
19 BxB ch K-R1 
21 BxR H-R6 
23 P-Qfl N-QB 
28 RxN R-KB1 
27 P=sQ Resigns. 


IB NxQdlsch BxQ 
20 N-B7 ch RxN 
22 P-QB NxP 
24 P-Q7 NxR 
26 R-KB B-K2 


CRISPA 


ACROSS 

1. An attractive girl from Eastern 
Europe? (0, 4) 

8. intense radical (7) 

9. Making threats to split (7) 

It. He's pressing a claim tor a former 
player (7) 

12. Drink to celebrate, causing some 
irritation (7) 

13. A woman lines each one (5) 

14. Over-mild hofy man engaged in 
tea-preparation with minor (9) 


16. Sensitivity may be shown by these 
characters in a certain area (9) 

19. Gradually reduce the llghl (5) 

21. Writes — not all find ft especially 
difficult (7) 

23. Caustic with Oriental pest? (7) 

24. Greek character having to got rid 
of the core (7) 

25. Making a scholar go round to take 
electrical equipment (7) 

26. Champions stop to ring as ar- 
ranged (12) 


Pugnacious Gatting 
confirmed as captain 


London's other Mecca for the casual 
or regular chess visitor Is the King's 
Head pub, appositely situated In Mos- 
cow Road, Bayawater. Sets and 
boards are available at the bar, and 
you can often find GMs or IMs there 
discussing recent games or analysing 
openings. King's Head run successful 
teams In the London and Middlesex 
leagues and also organise a variety of 
tournaments. 

Their latest innovation was the first 
Hatpem and Woolf London Open, 
sponsored by a leading accountancy 
firm and attracting over 300 competi- 
tors. Michael Stern, MP for Bristol 
North-West, is a director ol H and W 
and was among those in last month's 
parliamentary debate who argued For 
better funding for British chess. 

A feature of King's Head chess 
events Is a variety of brilliancy and 
best game prizes In all sections so that 
there is still something to go for if you 
are out of contention for a main award. 
JuBt as In this week's first game, 
defensive skills required against an 
Isolated queen's pawn prove too much 
lor Black. 

N. A. P. McSheehy — S. A. Silver 
Queen's Gambit Accepted 
(Halpern and Woolf 
London Open 1986) 

I P-Q4 P-Q4 2 P-QB4 PxP 
3 P-K3 N-KB3 4 BxP P-K3 
5 N-KB3 P-B4 6 0-0 P-QR3 
7 P-QR3 P-QN4 8 B-R2 B-N2 
9 N-B3 QN-Q2 10 Q-K2 PxP 
11 PxP B-K2 12 R-K1 N-N3 
13 B-NB QN-04 14 N-KS 0-0 

IS BxKN BxB? 

Natural but fatal, permitting a deci- 
sive sacrifice. Best Is 15 . . . NxN! 

IB NxBPI NxN 

Or 16 . . . RxN 17 QxKP and now 
NxN falls to 18 QxR ch. 


DOWN 

1. Name the new fuel (7) 

2. Much will appear dull going around 
at 50 (7) 

3. Doesn't like water running over 
cases (9) 

4. Let In trendy group (5) 

5. Soothe the head about state 
recession (7) 

6. Slow admitting twitch Is grating (7) 

7. Rate reduction (12) 

ID. The enrolment of soldiers meaning 
to share fairly (12) 

15. An American politician (9) 

17. Mixed drink for a fellow-traveller 

(7) 

18. Races held by those involved to 
be most exciting (7) 

19. Weathermen's concern for thug in 
back-street (7) 

20. The lady will see reporters around 
mldwBBK (7) 

22. Fashion grips tha young person 
(5) 


□ □DQG100E] 
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□ a □ □ q 
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A PUGNACIOIIS innings, rescu- 
ing England from the depths of 
cricketing despair, has earned the 
new captain, Mike Gatting, an 
extended tenure in the job, certain- 
ly for the rest of the summer and 
with the possibility of leading the 
defence of the Ashes in Australia 
in the winter. 

The third Teat against the Indi- 
ans at Edgbaston was the back- 
ground to Getting’s formal 
appointment as captain for the 
Beries against the New Zealanders 
that will complete this summer’s 
international cricket. It followed a 
superb 183 not out from him in 
England's first innings of 390 after 
the team had made a ghastly start 
of two wickets down without a run 
on the board; Gooch and Athey 
going to outswingers from Kapil 
Dev. The new boy, Mark Benson, 
brought in at the last minute when 
Larkins wbb injured, held firm 
during the next sticky period with 
England's deposed captain, Gower. 
Gatting came in when Benson 
went at 61 and saw out the day on 
141 and on the second day ran out 
of supporting partners as he 
sought a team total of 400 and a 
personal 200. 

After the disappointments at the 
start, the rest of the team batted 
reasonably well against bowling 
that, with the exception of Kapil 
Dev, didn't quite capture the pene- 
trative power of the opening Tests, 
both won by India. There was no 
similar dismal opening from India, 
but they never got on top of the 
bowling, either. But the team bats 
long — More and Binney hit 48 
and 40 respectively batting at 
eight and nine — and the result 
was a rare tie on first innings at 
390. Amamath led the way with 
79, followed by Azharuddin on 64. 

Earlier in the week, the chair- 
man of the Test selectors, Peter 
May, had received a letter of 
apology from lan Botham over the 
derogatory comments he had made 
about selectors during n speech at 
a private dinner. A similar letter 
went to all the selectors and the 
matter is now expected to be dealt 
with by the Test and County 
Cricket Board. 

In the shilling pattern of the 
county championship, Essex 
stayed clear at the top. however, 
Hampshire losing twice in the 
week and none oT the other chal- 
lengers winning both their match- 
es. 

The Sunday League will have 
new sponsors from next season. 
John Player, the tobacco firm, is to 
withdraw the sponsorship it began 
when the league first opened for 
business in 1969, since when it has 
spent £3 million. It is believed that 
new sponsors will be expected to 
put up £600,000 next season when 
changes in the format are also 
expected. At the moment Hamp- 
shire lead the league but they 
share 24 pointB with 
Northamptonshire and Notting- 
hamshire. 

For once Wimbledon's fortnight 
was mostly rain free and the 
programme ran to form. Ivan 
Lendl versus Boris Becker was 
always everyone's choice for the 
men's final and it was perhaps 
significant that Lendl had more 
trouble en route than the defend- 
ing champion. In his fourth round 
match against Matt Anger, Lendl 
battled for 16 minutes and Bayed 
five set points that would have 
meant a fifth set before winning. 
The quarter final against Tim 
Mayotte went the full distance,. 
Lendl winning the last set of a 
hour match 9-7. 

Becker, meanwhile, had some 
awkward momenta against the 
unseeded Czech, Miroslav Mecir, 


but stepped up his game and net 
in three sets. In the semi-flials 
Lendl laboured somewhat against 
the giant Yugoslav Slobodan 
Zinqjinovic in a battle of fim 
serving that went the full distance 
again. Becker came through in 
four sets against France's Henri 
Leconte, whose 23rd birthday it 
was. 

If the men’s finalists were per- 
haps predictable, the women's 
missed the presence of Chris 
Lloyd. She hnd been given a 
glimpse of difficulties ahead in her 
quarter final against the Czech, 
Helena Sukova, that went to three 1 
sets. Sure enough, in the semi- 
finals. Mrs Lloyd's 46th in 46 
Grand Siam appearances since , 
1972, she went out to the Czech, I 
Hana Mandlikova. 7-6, 7-5. The ■ 
turning point in an alwayB tense 
match came in the second set when ' 
Miss Mandlikova, trailing 2-5. 
suddenly reeled off 14 points to 
swing the match irrevocably. 

Meanwhile, the champion. 
Martina Navratilova, made her 
way pretty well untroubled to lhe 
final. In her quarter final Betting 
Bunge was too nervous and fell 4 
1, 6-3, while in the semi-final the 
16-year-old Argentine, Gabrieh 
Sabatini, the youngest semi-fina- 
list this century, could only team 
from the experience of defeat 6-2. 
6 - 2 . 

The Bislett Games in Oslo, home 
of world records in track athletics, 
didn't quite live up to its reputa- 
tion lust week, but there was one 
world record, appropriately From 
the Norwegian Ingrid Kristiansen. 
She look the 10,000 metres to 30 
minutes, 13.74 seconds, almost 46 
seconds ahead of the record she 
had set on the same track last 
year. In the Dream Mile, Britain's 
Steve Cram again won but could 
not beat the world record he set at 
the track last year. He finished in 
3 minutes 48.31 after being wjy 
Viwitha of a second outside the 
record puce at the three-quarter 
mark. Earlier in the weei 
Sebastian Coe had been beaton in 
the 800 metres in Stockholm- 
finished second to an American. 
Johnny Gray, who returned 
1:42.86. 

Spain's Saveiiuno Ballcsterw 
will rest from golf this w tti 
content that his Turin for new 
week's Open championship » 
Turnherry could hardly w 
bettered. At the weekend ho set®, 
European record by winning t® e 
French Open, his fourth conwri 1 • 
tive win this seuson. 

Gary Lineker, who won «* 
Golden Bout ns the lenton* 
goal scorer in soccer's World Oup 11 
Mexico, was duly signed by Bar^ 
Ioiih from Everton lost week W i 
£2.75 million. He has signed a«J [ 
year contract that will make W*" > 
financially secure for life. 

In Rugby Union, Nsss BotN- j 
South African captain and fly - 
will piny for Northampton n*j“ 
season. Botha scored more t : 
2,000 puints in first close rugby ^ 
an extraordinary goalkicker. 

John Player League Table ; 

P W L NR TIJ; 

Hampshire |3) ...» 7 8 1 n 0 » 

Northamptonshire (6) 7 fl 1 * 

Nottinghamshire (12) 9 6 3 J « a 

Yorkshire (6) 8 5 3 J \\ 

Warwickshire (8) ....... 9 4 4 0 * 

Glamorgan (14) 8 4 « J J 5 

Someraal (10) - 7 4 3 0 J ]j 

Derbyshire (4) 7 3 4 0 J „ 

Lancashire (14) 8 2 * J < jj- : f 

Leicestershire (6) ...... 8 * y ? « fl 

. Middlesex (12) 8 \ J } o t[ 

Woroeaterehlrt (6) .... 8 2 ,8 J . 


TTUflUttoiaraiiiier |vj - - ._ - 

Gloucestershire (8) ... 8 .1 v?®] 


I960 positions 


8 .1 
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TENNIS: David Irvine sees the finale at the 100th Wimbledon championships 


Becker 9 s two-pronged assault fells Lendl 


NOT content with being 
Wimbledon’s youngest title win- 
ner, Boris Becker, still only 18, 
made sure his name would be 
remembered for another unique 
achievement on Sunday by retain- 
ing the trophy in the All England 
Club’s 100th championship sin- 
gles. In a collision of talents that 
never quite lived up to expecta- . 
tions, the West German confirmed' 
his grass court supremacy by 
defeating the reigning World 
Champion IVan Lendl 6-4. 6-3, 7-6 
in a little over two hours. 

The Czech simply, found Becker 
too hot to handle, not only on serve 

— there were 14 aces against him 

— but on the sheer, weight, and 
variety of the youngster’s returns. 
Sometimes they dipped to his 
ankles. At others -they floated 
tantalisingly out of reach. More 
often than not they went past as 
though rocket-propelled. 

"He just took a crack at my 
second serve every time," said a 
bewildered-looking Lendl. "1 would 
have loved to do the same on his, 
but you can’t the way he's serving 
at the moment. It put so much 


pressure on me to get my first 
serve in. He just stood inside the 
base line and swung. I was 
scrambling all the thde. 

Before the match,' which was 
played on a real . fast' bowler’s 
wicket, bald, dusty : j. find hard, 
Lend] probably felt convinced he 
was ready to extend' his kingdom. 
But against Becker’S, relentless 
onslaught, the grass court title 
remained beyond him. Lendl will 
no doubt return. He' is eager to 
prove himself just as Bjorn Borg 
was eager to conquer the US Open 
and John McEnroe the French. 
With Becker around, the chances 
are he will' be just as unsuccessful 
as the Swede and the American. 

‘It seems like ipy: court out 
there,” said Becker. ‘‘I have a little 
bit more luck than my opponents. I 
don't know why, it just happens. 
But it feels good out.there.” 

At the close, after a dance of joy 
and the presentation of the trophy 
by Jean Borotra, the French Mus- 
keteer who won the title for a 
second time exactly 60 years ago, 
Becker raised the cup towards the 
Royal Box. And then amid the 


Martina home again as 
Hana loses heart 


SHE may have been born in 
Prague, she may now live in Texas 
but, to Martina Navratilova, 
Wimbledon is her spiritual home 
and the Centre Court crowd her 
family. "1 love this place." she 
declared on Saturday. And so she 
should, having taken her tolnl of 
winning finals to seven on Satur- 
day by beating Hana Mandlikova 
7-6, 6-3 after possibly her most 
testing first-set examination. 

"\ guess it becomes harder each 
time because it means more," she 
said. "But the closer I got to the 
final the more I saw myself lifting 
the trophy. Even when I was 2-6 
down I thought even if I don’t win 
the first set, I can win the next 
two." 

In the event, a recovery of those 
proportions was not necessary - 
Mandlikova, who was at the cham- 
pion's tliroat at tho start of the 
match, confirmed hor capricious 
nature and still brittle tempera- 
ment yet again by losing her 
rhythm and, with it, 12 of the next 
14 points. 

Once the initiative had. bean 
torn from her, she was 'doom'ed. 
Centre Court may be home to 
Navratilova; to Mandlikova, who 
also lost In her only previous final 
appearance four years ago, it is 
Heartbreak House. 

U w&b a final in which 
Navratilova established a new 


playing unhelievable. I'd at least 
hoped she'd be nervous in the 
beginning." 

For all that Navratilova suspect- 
ed that it would not last. Nor did 
il. At 6-2 Mandlikova's gams foil 
apart just as Navratilova's came 
together. From 3-5, 15-all down 
tho champinn found the mark with 
32 consecutive first servos — an 
astonishing demonstration of accu- 
racy — and from that moment o 
contest became a rout. 

For months Navratilova had 
struggled to find her serving 
rhythm. Even she had come to 
recognise that its lethal quality 
had gone. “And all that was wrong 
was the toss, nothing else," she 
explained.. "Once it came together, 
I didn't feel anything could go 
wrong. When you feel that confi- 
dent, the rest of your game just 
falls into place.” 

What gave her special pleasure, 
she emphasised, was in com mg 
through so convincingly in her 
first final against a serve-and- 
volleyer. Her othor six title con- 
frontations had been with 
baseliners — five against Chris 
Lloyd, one against Andrea Jaeger 
— and Bhe had also lived with the 


Lentre Court may be name to _ and ahe had alao i ived ^ 
Navratilova; to Mandlikova, who nagging memory, that it was 
also lost In her only previous final Mandlikova who had stripped her 
appearance four years ago, it u of the US title last September. 
Heartbreak House. On grass, though, Navratilova 

It was a final m which has again proved she has no peer. 
Navratilova established a , n ®W. /There never has been a woman's 
record with her 34th singles vie- champion quite like her. 
tory at the championships, ; and 
equalled a more enduring retard 

by taking her fifth' Successive > Xfip finSlI Wll 

singles title, a feat only the . , j ■ luiai 

legendary Suzanne Lenglen had nun 1 . simIm ‘ 

previously, achieved. hS? • 

Should Navratilova win, again in • fl. Becker (Wm Ge/many) . 
1987 — and who would wager ' b.-8bckbh twGw) iwai l. lENDl (c*> 

against that? — she would nob only men’s singles winner: B. Bedw (WG), 
share, with Helen Wills Moody, a ei-io.ooo. Runnw-up: I. Lendl (Cz), C70.000. 

haul of eight titles, but would : _ 

equal Bjorn Borg’s unprecedented > ■ . ■ 
run of 41 victories. ' ' u. tovrataove (us ) 

Mandlikova, who appealed to ' • . m. Navratilova (U8) best 
bow to the inevitable once the tide u 


congratulatory applause, came a 
very special moment — a wave of 
approval from the West German 
President, Richard von 
Weizaaecker, who had stayed on 
specially in Britain to see his 
nation's young hero In his moment 
of triumph. 

It was Becker's first title at any 
level since he beat Lend In 
Chicago three months ago. Apart 
from the West German, Lendl has 
lost to only, one other player this 
year. Sunday's, though, was & 
crushing dismissal, Lendl con- 
firmed that he gave his all and it 
simply was not enough- “Boris 
played a great match," he said. 
“He deserves it.” 

The gauntlet was tossed down at 
the vary first stroke — a Becker 
ace. Yet, within momonts, he was 
having to fight hard to stave off 
break points. Lendl did lead in the 
fifth when the champion momen- 
tarily lost his composure, double- 
faulted and chopped a backhand 
volley into the net to allow Lendl 
the cnance, which he took, to go 3- 
2 up with a brilliantly hit forehand 
struck from yards out to his right. 

But he was unable to defend his 
lead. Immediately Lendl was in 
trouble on volleying errors and 
was broken when Becker reacted 
so swiftly on a return close to the 
net that Lendl volleyed the ball 
out of court. 

Tin.* pattern rarely changed 
There were few rallies; merely 
sudden violent blows from one end 
nf the court to the other. Having 
won the first sot, Becker began the 
second ace, ace, nee service winner. 
It was intimidating Muff ami 
Lendl looked the worse for wear of 
the two 

Al l-l n baby began to cry — 
surely not McEnroe junior? — and 
Lendl, apparently distracted, twice 
double-faulted. Having got away 
with that, he missed a break-point 
chance at 2-2, following which 
Becker served his 12th ace of the 
match and his 100th of the tourna- 
ment. By then such statistical 
. niceties were employing many 
minds in the Press area. 

Again Becker finished the set 
the stronger. A vicious service 


reLum caught Lendl in two minds, 
and he volleyed wide Becker 
served out for, a two-set lend inside 
76 minutes. By then Lendl's own 
deliveries were so inaccurate that 
his percentage rate on first serves 
was below 60 whereas Becker’s 
had risen to more then 70. 

Lendl's supporters were encour- 
aged when he jumped to a 3-0 
advantage in the third. Again his 
assets proved vulnerable. At 4-2 
Becker broke with a backhand 
return and the emotional tempera- 
ture rose as the crowd, quite 
rightly, sensed what was coming. 

Becker sensed it too, "Ivan start- 
ed at 4-4 with two second -serve 
aces , and again, at '6-4 with two 
passing shots. In all he played 
seven points on which 1 couldn't do 
anthing. Then, at 0-40, I made a 
good guess at the net and made the 
point.” 

On the next ho did the same, 
leaving only one fiet-polnt chance 
in the Czech's favour. "Then 1 saw 
a little bit in Ivan's face thaL he 
did not know what to do any more 
to pass mo," said Becker. "That 
helped me a lot. When I got to 6-6 
it was a great feeling.” It was also 
the end of Lendl's challenge. 

There was one dramatic moment 
left. Serving for the title at 6-5, 0- 
30 — he had popped in a double 
fault and been passed by n fore- 
hand — Becker guessed correctly 
when Lendl swooped on a volley 
and hit another forehand down the 
lino. That familiar Nymsky leap 
saw the youngster hit the ground 
with u crush Bui the bull, instead 
of coming “U to the racket, caught 
the net und dropped “Suddenly 
the ball wasn't behind my ear, und 
l su w it falling in front of me," said 
Becker "1 thought maybe I can get 
it.” He did precisely that. At full 
stretch on the grass he hit the 
cheekiest cross-court winner to 
leave Lendl helpless. It was the 
kiss af death. 

In fact Becker conceded only two 
seta 'in the fortnight. Triumph 
earned him £140,000 and made 
him the gome's youngest dollar 
millionaire. He left the Centre 
Court- whiffing of cordite and 
shrouded in gunsmoke. 


Jordan has the doubles 
jinx on Navratilova 

second successive year ' Last year it was J. 
ardan helaed scupper conjunction with Eliza be 


FOR the second successive year 
Kathy > Jordan helped scupper 
Martina Navratilova’s dream of 
becoming the first player since 
Billie-Jean King in 1973 to win 
three Wimbledon titles in the 
fortnight ■— when, -id the final’ of 
the mixed doubles on Sunday, she 
partnered by Ken Flach to a 8-3, 7.-6 • 
victory over the women's champion 
and Heinz ;Gunthardt. . 


MOTOR RACING: 

Maurice Hamilton 
at the French Grand Prfx 
at Le Caste list 

Mansell is 
just a point 
adrift 


The final Wimbledon results 


B. flECKflH (W. Oar) beat I. LENDL 1 (Cz) 
, 64.8-3,7-5. 

MEN'S BlNGLES - Wlnnsr: B. Becker (WG), 
£140,000.- Runner-up: I. Lendl (Cz), £70,000. 

Women's Singles 
' ■ ' ; Hotter 

U. Nevrataova (US) 

Mi NAVRATILOVA (US) beat 
H. MANDLIKOVA (Cz) 7-6, 8-3. 
WOMEN’S SINGLES — Winner: Mien M. 


_i___ , '■ . -. , . WOMEN’S SiNULca — winner: MIBB m, 

changed, was moved to compare • ^v^tiiovB WS). Cl 26,000. Runner-up: h, 
the champion with Borg: , She , to Mandlkpvq (Cz), £63,000. 


absolutely unbelievable,. She must • ’ 

have the perfect game for ’grasB." ’ • : "“iK = 

Nevertheless the 24-yppr-old’s \«.P. Qunihudi(Swhz}Mitt' : "■ 

fetal collapse was hard to credit. '' ■. a nm a# ( Hw;Lj .C ' , 

■ Ev en. Navratilova aamlttad ■ to ■ £ JjLpi M. 


M. NAVRATILOVA and P. H. SHRIVER (US) 
beat H. MANDUKOVA (Ci) end W. M. 

TURNBULL (AusU 9-1, 8J 
WOMEN'S DOUBLES J- Winners! Mi Nevratf- 
lova and P. Shrtver (US) C42.Q60; Runner* up: 
H Mandlkova (Cz) and W Turnbull (AuBt) 
£21,030. 

Mixed Doubles 

Holders 

P. McNamm (Atie) and M Navratilova (US) 
K. FLACH and K. JORDAN (US) beal H. P. 
QUNTHARDT (Swlz) and M. NAVRATILOVA 
(US) 6-3. 7-S. 

MIXED DOUBLES - Winners: K. Flach and K. 
Jordan (US), £26,200. Runneta-up H. Qunbv 
ardt (SwttZ) and M. NavratUaVa, £12,600. 


Having been worried at the start. 
“She was just'blasting winners. "All- 
I could do was hang in. She .was 
falling over, getting up to ‘make 
drop shots, cupping tne lines. I 
wondered what else could go 
wrong. It wbb raining and she was 


' Last year it was Jordan in 
conjunction with .Elizabeth Smylie 
of Australia who thwarted 
Navratilova and Pam Shriver,- 

' Navratilova find her partner had 
been Arm favourites and, despite a 
disastrous first set in which 
Gunthardt allowed himself to be 
broken in the sixth game, had 
every chance to force the final. to a 
third- Twice at 6-6 the eventual 
winners had two set points against 
them, ' • ‘ 4 

Three more followed in ‘the tie- 
break. with Jordhh savjng the .last 
with a serve which Gunthardt 
netted., It was Flach, .howeveT, who 
killed off Navratilova's hopes by 
cutting out* her’ valley for the 
winning stroke. 1 * : J , 

There was some- console tion, 
however, ml the -women's doubles 1 
when Navratilova and Shriver 
beat Hana Mandlikova and Wendy 
Turnbull 6- 1,, 6-3... , 

And in the men’s doubles there 
was Borne belated choer for the 
strong Swedish contln'gen't ' when 
Joakim Nystfom ; arid :'Mats 
Wilaiider' defeated the "Americans 
Gary Donnelly and rater ‘Fleming 
7-6, 6-3, ,6-3. tt was the first 
Swedish succete in the 'event qince 
1968. ■ ■ •* .. 


. , H. *. ^ ■ Woman 1 , Pl.Ul'tS" E* P. H. ™!***g~ 

,ft T*rooiy(Hun) . Shrivw (US| beat S. Rate (US) 4*^ 7-8. m. • Gary ppnneUy Mid Peter Fleining 

J. NYSTHOM and mTwilANDER (SwbUbbi Ovar-M Man'a Singhs: (HoWor: 9.-R- SrrjjM: 7-6, 6-3, ,6-3. It was -the first 

' Gl DONNELLY and P. FUMING (US) 7-6. B-3. j. FHW (CWe) teal A: Roete (Autt) M. 6-2. ■ Swedish fipecete in the event since 

.8*3. *, -.5 • ' : {•• Ovar-39Mw aD«ublafi(Hoide{8:C.'S.OlWay : . iq K o . . 

■ MEN'S DOUBLES —'Winners: J.NyaWm and and J. FlW): M. C, Reluanf emJS. E BMwbH “L. . ‘ ' 

M. Wlandtf (Swa), Me.eQO^erad, Rurinart* ...'RIB) tefll/d Dlbtoy L (^J) aqd J N FHIol • s The . Wjmbledofr att^nd^qce 
Up: Q.. Connolly *nd P. FtonVng (US) £24,260. (ChHeJ 8-3, fc-4. .2' fdr the 13 . day* Qf'ttuTlOOth 

t- Hatton ■ Junior Soya: (Hotter L Lavate): E. Velez 4UU,UdZ. L tU0 was Z,UOU up on law 

K JordooflJS) dpdg. D. ^nyfttJAtn) . (Mw)b«t Jj.Sjji^h8?.(8p) 6-3. .7-6^ .. . . ..years best. ... .. 


NIGEL MANSELL strengthened 
his challenge for the world cham- 
pionship at the Paul Ricard circuit 
in Le Castellet on Sunday when he 
won the French Grand Prix after 
yet another convincing display in 
his Williams Honda. Mansell now 
lies one paint behind Alain Prost, 
who finished second in his 
McLaren at tho end of what was 
essentially a two- horse race once 
Ayrton Senna had crashed out of 
second place on the fourth lop of 
the 80 lap race. 

Sonna, who was uninjured, slid 
off with His Lotus on a patch of oil 
which almost caught Mansell and 
Prost as well. The Brazilian, who 
jumped to the top of the champion- 
ship table after winning in Detroit 
two weeks ago, now lies two poinLs 
behind Mansell as the teams head 
for next Sunday's British Grand 
Prix at Brands Hatch. 

In a race dictated by tactics, 
Mansell made two stops for tyres, 
losing the lead on each occasion to 
Prost. who chose to make just one 
slop. The world rhnmpion kept 
Mansell under pressure in the 
closing stages, but the Englishman 
never looked like losing control. 

“1 though 1 was going to spin off 
and hit the barrier when I came 
across the oil in the early laps." 
said Mansell. “Then I had anothci 
nasty moment near the end when 
someone cut me up badly — 1 won't 
say who. because it was a fellow 
countryman — and all the time l 
thought Aloin was conserving hia 
tyres and was going to come at me. 
It was a close thing all the way." 

Thanks to the caution exercised 
by the drivers, there was not the 
anticipated accident al the first 
corner, although later in the open- 
ing lap Derek Warwick became 
involved in a barging match with 
the Benetton df Teo Fabi. Warwick 
made a stop for a new nose-cone on 
his Brabham, and went on to take 
ninth' place at the expense of 
Martin Brundle as the Tyrrell 
driver slowed with gearbox trou- 
ble. 

Brundlefe team-mate Philippe 
Streiff bad retired earlier when a 
- fuel injection .pipe broke and 
sprayed petrol over the Renault 
engine. StrefiT pulled up' near the 
: pits, and the ensuing.blaze allowed 
the organisers to display a disturb- 
ing degree 6f incompetence as first 
two Are trucks were driven, the 
wrong way out of the pit lane, then 
. one of the reacuevehicles sprayed 
foafo over the pit entrance rather 
than itbe £ car. . ; « ■ 

Jonathan Palmer, believed to be 
1 the perodtratof of the indiscretion 
referred itq by Mans6U, . made an 
excellent start, but his Zakspeed 
retired with engine trouble after 
, 46 laps. Johnny Dumfries went out 
with a similar failure', hut not 
" before) he had piloted ^hie Lotus 
t steadily in the mldjlq of tha pack 
' find survived a potentially djaBB- 
•• .trous clash of wheels' while lapping 
another car,, 

Manse'll rubbed in his domina- 
tion of. bis, eighth round of the 
, world championship by setting the 
fastest lap, bver half a second 
<quicker than hip-, Williams team* 
mate, Nelson Piquet, -who finished 
a ’ distant tKira ahead of the 
McLaren of Keke. Rosberg. 

FRENCH OP (U CbsUiIbL 305.64km) — 1, N 
> > bUttsH (QBV, Vuinamt) 2. A. P*W 6=0. McLsran: 3. 
• N. .Piquet (Seal. Wiliams; 4. K. Rosbam (Fin). 
: .toeuran; #, a.' Amow Mf 8; J. Ufflta (Ft). 

Holer: otW British! 0. d WaiVrtck. Brabham: 10, 
, M. .Poindis, .Tyffsll,'J4, j, purafriss, Lotus: 15', J. 
Painw. Zjnspead. world ’CttotnptonaMp stand. 
'AO*: 1, Pratt Mpw 2, Manta! 38 0 Sonna 38: 
4. PiQuat 23: S. Roobare i7: B. LatHM M 



